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Send us your best shot! 
2008 Florida Wildlife Photo Contest 


Florida Wildlife Magazine is pleased to announce its 2008 photo contest. Winning entries will be published in 
the January/February 2009 issue of Florida Wildlife and posted on the magazine’s Web site. 


Rules: 

Wildlife pictured must be live — 
pictures of mounted wildlife are not 
eligible. Images of domestic animals 
(dogs, cats, cattle, etc.) are not eligible. 
Images must be taken within the state 
of Florida. 

All entries must be received by 5 p.m. 
Friday, Aug. 1, 2008. Entries received 
after this date will be automatically 
disqualified and returned to the 
entrant. 

* Employees of the FWC and their 
immediate families are not eligible. 
Photographs previously submitted 

to or published by Florida Wildlife 
Magazine or any other FWC 
publications are not eligible. 
One-time publication rights to each 
photograph must be available. 

All entries will be judged by Florida 
Wildlife Magazine staff and other 
employees of the FWC. The decisions 
of the judges are final. 


The judges reserve the right to 
decide whether entries in a category 
merit three awards and to decide 
under which category a picture will 
be judged. Three prizes may not be 
awarded in all categories. 

Winning entries posted on the Web 
site may have watermarks added. 


Prizes 


Entry Procedures: 


* No more than 20 entries will be accepted 
from a single entrant. 


+ Entries must be accompanied with a self- 
addressed mailer with sufficient postage 
for return of materials via U.S. mail. 


+ Entries must contain only photo contest 
material. No other correspondence should 
be included. 


- Asingle, legible, letter size (8 1/2” x 11”) log 
must accompany each entry. A pdf log may 
be downloaded from the magazine’s Web 
site (www. FloridaWildlifeMagazine.com) 
but is not required. The log sheet must 
contain the following information: 


Name of photographer 

Mailing address 

Telephone number, with area code 
E-mail address 

Category 

Subject of photo 

Where photo was taken 

When photo was taken 

Camera model 


Mail entries to: 

Florida Wildlife Photo Contest 
620 South Meridian Street, 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600 
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Categories 

¢ Bird watching. Birds living in or visiting Florida. 

¢ Living wild. Any wild animals, other than 
birds, pictured in a Florida habitat. This includes 
mammals, reptiles, amphibians, insects and fish. 

¢ Up close. A close-up or macro view of nature. Plants, 
natural materials or animals may be pictured. 

¢« Natural scenes. Where Florida’s animals live. 

¢ Recreation. People outdoors and enjoying Florida’s 
recreational opportunities. 


Grand prize: $300 awarded for best overall photograph. 
First place winners in each category will be awarded $125. 
Second prize winners will receive $100. 

Third place winners will receive $75. 


Awards of Merit may be given. Winners will receive $50. 


+ Entries may be submitted as: 
Prints. Approximately 8°x10” and not 
framed or matted. Image must be as 
large as paper size will allow. 5”x7” or 
smaller will not judged. 
Digital images. Digital images may 
be submitted on a CD. A letter-sized 
color print or laser copy of each digital 
image should be included for tracking 
purposes. Images on CD will be judged, 
not the laser image. 


The photographer’s name and address 
must appear and be legible on the 

back of each print or on the CD. 

The photographer's name or other 
information may not appear on the front 
of any print. 

Manipulation of images should be kept 
at a minimum (such as saturation, 
contrast, dodging, eliminating dust 
spots, etc.). Images in which content has 
been eliminated, added, rearranged, etc. 
will not be accepted. 


Entries will be returned via U.S. mail 
beginning in January 2009. 

Entrant’s information (address, phone, 
e-mail) will not be shared or used by 
the FWC for any reason other than 
communicating with entrant regarding 
this contest. 
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Coastal Conservation Association Florida (CCA) 
strongly urges you to join our effort to... 


The Wildlife Foundation of Florida needs Gr, your help to make Florida’: s innovative Saltwater 
Hatchery and Habitat Initiative become a reality. The Initiative, a collaborative public/private 
effort, creates a network of state-wide fish hatcheries and ecosystem restoration facilities. 
There are several models for the facilities—from small indoor to large outdoor —so a facility can 
be designed to fit the site available. This is an extremely important project because it is vital that 
we keep Florida's saltwater fishing and marine habitats healthy and thriving for today and for 
future generations. 


There are a number of ways you can help—we can't do it without you. 


Join us today. Call the Wildlife Foundation of Florida toll-free at 1-800-988-4889, or visit 
our website: SupportFloridaSportfish.com. 


ESTABLISHED | 1994 . 
Florida is like no other place on earth. Working together, we can One it ea way. 


Illustrations courtesy of and © Diane Rome Peebles 
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Floridians take up conservation cause in many ways 


Kenneth D. Haddad 


Executive Director 
Florida Fish 

and Wildlife 
Conservation 
Commission 


Floridians and visitors 
spend more than $1 
billion a year on expenses 
and equipment for the 
opportunity to see the 
wildlife in this wonderful 
state. More than 19,000 jobs depend on 
our taking care of the wildlife that is all 
around us every day. 

We all have a stake in keeping 
our ecosystems healthy. Our economy, 
our lifestyle and even our self-concept 
as Floridians all revolve around our 
stewardship for the natural features that 
define the essence of our state. 

Years ago, we commissioned a study 
to find out how Floridians feel about 
wildlife and how we might put their 
concerns to good use. It was no surprise 
when the study revealed we love our 
wildlife, especially our birds, and people 
told us they just needed somebody to 
tell them what they could do to support 
conservation. Basically, they said, “Give 
us some leadership to rally behind, and 
we will take up the cause.” 

Since then, the Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission (FWC) 
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has tried to do that. We interact with the 
public, probably as much or more than any 
other state agency. We listen, we advise 
and we work to motivate. 

Some of the ways people help us in our 
conservation efforts involve contributing 
to the Wildlife Foundation of Florida or 
by purchasing specialty license plates 
that provide funding for fish and wildlife 
research and management. We are 
grateful for that support. 

We would like to highlight some of 
the other ways to help that don’t require 
a significant financial commitment. For 
instance, the FWC periodically organizes 
volunteers to clean up trash that less- 
civic minded people leave behind in our 
woods, waters and on our beaches. In 
a previous edition of this magazine, we 
featured the Ridge Rangers volunteers 
who spent more than 3,000 hours last 
year, cleaning up and restoring habitat in 
the Lake Wales Ridge area. We could use 
more people like them. 

Other volunteers help our biologists 
keep an eye on nesting sea turtles and 
ensure hatchlings have a shot at survival, 
and other organizations work to promote 
public awareness about the plight of 
native species and work with government 
officials to address problems. Some of 
the most important accomplishments in 
environmental stewardship happen when 
people feel driven to look after the wildlife 
they see right outside their homes. 

Floridians’ special appreciation for 
nature and our history of protecting it for 
future generations are traditions that we 
must pass along to those who will inherit 
this great legacy. I think it is crucial that 
we involve children in our individual 
relationships with nature. We must instill 
a sense of stewardship in them during 
the years when they are assembling the 
information and values that will define 
them as adults. The future of conservation 
depends on that — and with it rides the 
future of many more of the components 
that make Florida special. FW 
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Help preserve the future of Florida’s 
‘ gentle giants by purchasing a manatee 
license plate. Proceeds directly benefit 
manatee research and conservation. Or, 
choose one of our official wildlife plates 
below. Either way you’ll be providing 
Florida Fish and Wildlife much needed support for conservation. 
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By Jessica McCawley 
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Ask five different anglers, get five 
different fish stories. Someone 
having a good day might credit 
an increase in snook in their 
area. An angler fishing just down 
the beach that hasn’t had a bite 
all morning might report quite 
a different scenario — snook are 
definitely on the decline. Just last 
year he caught five in one day but 
the last time out, nothing. So, how 
does the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (FWC) 
determine the status of a marine 
fishery, such as snook, and the 
need for regulations to ensure 
their populations remain healthy 
while allowing anglers the chance 
to enjoy a day of good fishing? 
Sometimes, saltwater fishing 
regulations seem unnecessary 
to an angler seeing increases in 
local fish populations. Anglers 
who see different trends than 
those fisheries’ managers 
document, may have a hard 
time understanding why some 
regulations are necessary. 
Determining the need for 
changes in fishing regulations is 
a multi-step process, beginning 
with a stock assessment of a 
fish population and, sometimes, 
ending with a regulatory decision 
by FWC commissioners. Fisheries 
management also requires 
collaboration between state and 
federal regulatory agencies, 
biologists, anglers, individuals 
representing environmental 
interests and people who work in 
fishing-related industries. 


Collecting fisheries data _ 


La waste Slee 
mow s the 


Many people have seen FWC sam- 
plers with their measuring boards 
at the dock, asking anglers if they 
can measure their catch. Others 
may have seen FWC biologists in 
boats pulling in nets filled with 
fish they count and measure. 
Both types of information help 
scientists assess fish populations; 
however, the process is more com- 


plex than just counting fish in a 
net or on a boat. 

The status of many of our 
prominent state fisheries, such as 
spotted seatrout, red drum and 
snook, are assessed approximate- 
ly every three years by the Fish 
and Wildlife Research Institute 
(FWRI), the research branch of 
the FWC. These assessments 
require a variety of information 
about both the biology of the 
particular species and informa- 
tion about the recreational and 
commercial fisheries it supports. 

Information collected about 
fish caught by either recreational 
or commercial fishers is called 
fishery-dependent data and 
includes information such as how 
many fish are harvested, fishing 
effort, fishing methods and 
biological parameters, including 
the age and sex of harvested fish. 
Typically this data is collected 
via dockside sampling and is 
used to monitor trends in the 
harvest of the commercial and 
recreational fisheries throughout 
Florida. Fishery-dependent data 
provides the only consistent 
source of information describing 


how harvest and fishers’ 
behavior changes in response to 
management regulations. 

Fish that are caught and 
sampled directly by FWRI sci- 
entists, rather than by anglers, 
constitute what is called fishery- 


independent data. Scientists sam- 


ple the number of young, juvenile 
and adult species in several bays 
and estuaries throughout the 
state. Fishery-independent data 
provides trends in abundance for 


Before being analyzed, all the 
available data are compiled and 
standardized in order to make 
them comparable. These fishery 
assessments (often called “stock 
assessments”) can be as simple 
as analyzing trends in abun- 
dance and landings or as com- 
plex as an age-structured model, 
which requires much more-de- 
tailed biological information. 

A model is a way to combine 
all available information into 
formulated calculations that 


The red drum is an extremely popular Florida game fish because of its ability to 
fight for extended periods of time, and it’s enjoyed on the dinner table as well. 
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help describe the status of the 
fishery. The type of model used 
for an assessment depends 

on the amount and type of 

data available for a fishery. 

An assessment can analyze a 
fish population as a whole or 
divide it into regions as long as 
sufficient data are available for 
each subdivision of the stock. 
However, FWRI scientists try to 
study stocks based on distinct 
genetic units or management 
units. Thus, local differences in 
abundance may not necessarily 
reflect the condition of the entire 
fish population. 

An assessment model usu- 
ally is calculated multiple times 
with various assumptions for 
information that is lacking. An 
assumption is something such as 
the natural mortality or death 
rate of a fish that is difficult to 
estimate and thus a best guess 
value might be used. If enough 
data is available, sometimes 
multiple types of models can be 
used to compare the results. If 
the results are very different, the 
data is reviewed to determine the 
reason for the variance. The final 
model results are scrutinized 
by a team of FWRI assessment 
biologists who critique the as- 


sumptions and data used. The as- 
sessment is completed by FWRI 
only after numerous checks and, 
sometimes, a review by outside 
assessment experts. 


Step 3 - 


Status of the fishery 


Once the assessment is complete, 
FWC biologists and managers 
discuss the results of the assess- 
ment, which indicates the status 
of the stock. The final assess- 
ment document usually includes 
the most current life history in- 
formation on the species, trends 
in recreational and commercial 
landings, the number of fish dy- 
ing after being released, the data 
used for the assessment model 


- and the model assumptions. Life 


history information may include 
the distribution of the species 
throughout the state, genetics 
information plus age, growth and 
spawning information. 

The assessment is used to 
determine if the management 
benchmark or goal of the fishery, 
which usually is set by the FWC, 
is being met. For example, many 
finfish stocks in Florida are man- 
aged for spawning potential ratio 
(SPR). Spawning potential ratio 
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is the ratio of the egg produc- 
tion of mature fish in a fished 
population to the egg production 
that would exist if the population 
were not fished. Thus, the assess- 
ment contains a trend in SPR 
over time, and this is compared 
to the management benchmark, 
which enables biologists and 
managers to evaluate the health 
of the resource. 

Management benchmarks are 
established to ensure a healthy 
fishery and maintain it at a 
level that stakeholders desire. 
For example, the management 
goal for snook is set at 40- 
percent SPR. This SPR level 
was set in order to ensure the 
long-term sustainability of the 
population as well as maintain 
a high number of large fish in 
the water. If an assessment 
shows a long-term trend of SPR 
below a management benchmark 
level, management action might 
be necessary to achieve the 
management goal. 


Step 4 - 


Potential rulemaking 


FWC managers review the 
assessment and report findings 
to FWC commissioners. If a 


S314 OM4 


fishery is below its management 
benchmark, managers will work 
with biologists to determine 

if the trend in the fishery 
warrants management action. 
If a fishery is well below a 
management benchmark or 
thought to be in biological 
jeopardy, a management action 
likely would be recommended. 

A list of possible management 
alternatives would be developed 
and presented to the public 

and to the Commission. These 
management alternatives could 
include size limit changes, bag 


limit changes and closed seasons. 


Also, if a fishery is near or above 
its management benchmark, 
managers report the findings 
to the Commission and gather 
public input before proceeding 
with any management actions. 
Even after a suggested 
rule change goes before the 
Commission, the process isn’t 
over. Managing Florida’s 
saltwater fisheries is a continual 
process with on-going data 
collection of fisheries’ dependent, 
independent and other 
monitoring programs. Anglers 
and the public play prominent 
roles in this process. Whether by 
participating in a creel survey, 
attending a Commission meeting 
or practicing effective catch-and- 
release, you, the angler, play a 
vital role in the management of 
Florida’s marine fisheries. 


Above: A member of the FWC marine 
research staff takes measurements 
for water quality during fishery 
independent monitoring sampling. 
Below: FWC biologists use a seine 
net to sample nearshore fish 
populations. Facing page: FWC 
marine research staff during routine 
inshore fish sampling. 


Implementing regulations on 
fish populations is done only after 
much research and knowledge 
of the fishery. While differences 
in local populations and fishing 
pressures do happen and are 
taken into consideration, the 
overall population is assessed 
and regulated at a much larger 
scale, often coast- or state-wide. 
Balancing the management 
and regulation of the fisheries 
resources in Florida for the long- 
term health of the resource and 
benefit of the people requires 
effort, data and knowledge. 
Hopefully, by understanding the 
process, Florida’s anglers will 
continue to stay involved in the 
management and conservation 
of the resource by participating 
in data collection programs and 


practicing ethical fishing behavior.-FW 


Jessica McCawley is a fisheries man- 
agement analyst with the FWC Divi- 
sion of Marine Fisheries Management. 
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News & Notes 


Giving credit where credit is due 

In the Jan./Feb. issue of Florida Wildlife, a footnote to 

the article “Ridge Rangers to the rescue” was inadver- 
tently omitted. Credit should have been given to Archbold 
Research Institute for data describing the acreage of the 
Lake Wales Ridge. “Weekley, C.W., E.S. Menges, and R.L. 
Pickert. 2008. An ecological map of Florida’s Lake Wales 
Ridge: a new boundary delineation and an assessment of 
post-Columbian habitat loss. Florida Scientist 71:45-64.” 


FWC expands RSS offerings 


The FWC is making greater use of those little, orange 
rectangles seen on many Web sites to provide customized 
delivery of news and information over the Internet. 

The FWC uses a technology called Really Simple 
Syndication (RSS) to alert interested parties when news 
releases are published on its Web site: MyFWC.com. 
Recently, the FWC doubled its offering of “feeds” to 
deliver various categories of news releases via RSS. 

For more about RSS, visit MyFWC.com/RSS.html. 


2006 and 2007: South Florida’s driest back-to-back years on record 


Se gut aaa 
Be a 


Meteorologists at the South 
Florida Water Management 
District have confirmed 
that 2006 and 2007 were 
the driest back-to-back 
calendar years in South 
Florida since rainfall record- 
keeping began in 1932. The 
2006-07 rainfall total of 
83.63 inches District-wide 
displaces by nearly an inch 
the previous low of 84.59 
inches that fell 50 years 
ago in 1955-56. 

With annual District- 
wide rainfall of 42.88 
inches, or 82 percent of the 
historical average, 2007 
was the ninth-driest year 
in the 76-year record. It 
followed rainfall of only 40.75 inches in 2006, the sixth-driest 
year on record. The combined two-year total is nearly two feet 
less than the historical District-wide average of 104.5 inches 
for a typical two-year period. 

“The District’s rainfall data confirms that South Florida is 
still in the grips of a severe regional drought, which has led to 
a multi-year water shortage the likes of which we have never 
experienced,” said SFWMD Governing Board Chairman Eric 
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After two years of drought, Lake Okeechobee’s water levels are low 
enough to expose the lake bottom and its fish nests. 


Join in the fun at Tosohatchee 


A Taste of Tosohatchee happens Saturday, April 19 , from 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. at the Tosohatchee Wildlife Management 
Area (WMA) 20 miles east of Orlando. FWC staff will 
demonstrate management techniques used to restore 
natural communities and highlight recreation opportunities 
available on the WMA. Hands-on dynamic activities will 
make this a wonderful event for the whole family. 

Try your hand at an archery range, learn fly-fishing, 
take a hike along a Florida trail with a guide and learn 
to identify native plants, including species good to eat 
at the Incredible Edibles display. Watch a muzzleloading 
demonstration, learn about the Youth Hunting Education 
and Becoming an Outdoors Woman programs, and let the 
kids safely learn how to cast for fish. Take a guided hayride 
and see a demonstration about prescribed fire and watch 
huge roller chopping machines. 

Early-morning birding tours will be offered in Spanish 
and English by reservation - call 850-922-6160. Tours by 
horseback will be offered and outdoor tips and survival 
skills will be shared. 
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Buermann. “South Florida 
residents - as well as water 
managers - must live with 
limited water supplies this 
dry season, and we all 
must practice conservation 
and follow the one-day-a- 
week restrictions if we are 
to successfully minimize 
the impacts of this water 
shortage.” 

In December and for 
the first time in the agency's 
history, the SFWMD 
declared an extreme 
District-wide water short- 
age, instituting a one-day-a- 
week watering schedule for 
residential landscape irriga- 
tion. Landscape irrigation 
accounts for up to half of all household water consumption in 
the State of Florida and totals more than 7 billion gallons per 
day nationwide. 

The new restrictions became effective Tuesday, Jan. 15. 
Enforcement, including the issuance of civil fines and notices 
of violation, commenced on that date. For information on 
watering days and times, as well as restrictions on specific 
use Classes, visit www.sfwmd.gov/conserve. 
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Florida’s 2 million hunters and anglers 
are among the most prominent and 
influential of all demographic groups, 
spending more than $4.8 billion a year 
on hunting and fishing, according to a 
new report. 
The report, “Hunting and Fishing: 
Bright Stars of the American Economy 
- A force as big as all outdoors,” spot- 
lights the immense impact hunters 
and anglers have on the economy at 
the national and state levels. 
In Florida, spending by hunters 
and anglers directly supports 
85,000 jobs, which puts $2.5 billion 
worth of paychecks into pockets of 
working residents around the state. 
Government coffers also benefit - 
spending by sportsmen in pursuit of 
these outdoor activities generates 
$484 million in state and local taxes. 
These latest figures demonstrate that, 
season after season, hunters and 
anglers are driving the economy from 
big businesses to rural towns, through 
booms and recessions. 
¢ Sportsmen support more jobs in 
Florida than Disney World (85,000 
jobs vs. 61,000). 

e Annual spending by Florida 
sportsmen is more than twice the 
revenues of Miami-based Burger 


da’s hunters and anglers spend $4.8 | 


on a year 


King ($4.8 billion vs. $2.05 billion). 
¢ Annual spending by Florida anglers 

is three times greater than the 

cash receipts from the state’s 

orange crop ($4.4 billion vs. 

1.2 billion). 

* Florida sportsmen spend $1.1 
billion annually on outboard boats 
and engines to get them onto the 
water and around the marshes for 
fishing and hunting. 

¢ More Florida residents fish and 
hunt each year than attend Miami 
Dolphins, Tampa Bay Buccaneers 
and Jacksonville Jaguars games 
(2 million vs. 1.6 million). 

¢ The economic stimulus of hunting 
and fishing equates to an astound- 
ing $13 million a day being pumped 
into the state’s economy. 

“Spending by sportsmen benefits not 

only the manufacturers of hunting- 

and fishing-related products, but 
everything from local mom and pop 
businesses to wildlife conservation,” 
noted Doug Painter, president of 

National Shooting Sports Foundation. 

“And because most hunting and 

fishing takes place in rural areas, 

much of the spending benefits less- 
affluent parts of the state.” 
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Report shows increasing 
human contact with 
Florida panthers 


The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(USFWS) has released the 2007 
Interagency Florida Panther 
Response Team Report that summa- 
rizes human-panther interactions in- 
vestigated by the Interagency Florida 
Panther Response Team between 
December 2003 and June 2007. 

The team includes biologists, 
law enforcement officers and other 
agency representatives from the 
USFWS, National Park Service and 
the FWC. As more humans move 
into panther habitat, the potential 
for human-panther interactions 
increases. Therefore, the team 
developed a plan to promote public 
safety and panther conservation. 

Reported interactions included 
panther sightings and encounters, 
such as one involving a panther 
that was removed from the wild 
because it was deemed a potential 
threat, and multiple domestic animal 
depredations. 

Additionally, the report sum- 
marizes outreach and educational 
efforts completed by the team, as 
well the work of partnering organiza- 
tions and local government agencies, 
which provide the public with the 
information and tools needed to live 
and recreate in panther habitat. To 
view the report, visit www.fws.gov/ 
verobeach or MyFWC.com/panther. 
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News & Notes 


FWC and the University of South Florida 
create center for prediction of red tides 


The University of South Florida (USF) and the FWC’s Fish 
and Wildlife Research Institute (FWRI) have established 

a Center for Prediction of Red Tides at the University’s 
College of Marine Science in St. Petersburg. The center will 
develop, test and implement models to forecast Florida red 
tide conditions. 

A five-year, $1.25 million contract from FWRI will 
help finance the center that will assist the state’s red 
tide monitoring program. USF is matching the state’s 
contribution with a $400,000 computer cluster along with 
staff support for the center. 

Florida red tides are natural phenomena caused by a 
microscopic organism, Karenia brevis. K. brevis produces 
a toxin that can kill fish, birds and marine mammals, such 
as dolphins and manatees. Also, it can cause respiratory 
problems in people. 

The factors contributing to red tide formation are 
extremely complex. Oceanic currents, nutrients, weather 
and interactions among numerous marine algae species 
contribute to bloom conditions. 

“For the first time, the Center for Prediction of Red 
Tides will pull together biological, chemical and physical 
scientific expertise and couple it with advanced computing 
power to model factors contributing to red tide formation 
across all appropriate spatial scales,” said Gil McRae, FWRI 
director. 

The long-term goal of this collaborative partnership is 
to create a routine capability to predict Florida red tides and 
their potential impacts. 

To learn more about FWRI’s red tide research program, 
visit research.MyFWC.com/redtide. 


A spotted seatrout killed by red tide along with pinfish, 
scaled sardines and other species. 
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Wal-Mart grant program helps 
provide protection for an important 
conservation connector 


More than 11,200 acres that connect important wildlife 
habitat and buffers two important military installations were 
purchased in October by the State of Florida from The Nature 
Conservancy with help from the Wal-Mart Acres for America 
program. The land in Santa Rosa and Okaloosa counties 
protects historic longleaf pine habitat, outstanding river 
frontage and threatened ravine systems. 

“Thanks to this grant made possible by Acres for 
America, we are grateful for the opportunity to help the state 
protect this important conservation land. Through collabora- 
tive partnerships like this, The Nature Conservancy (TNC) 
works to ensure the health and survival of the natural world 
that sustains us all,” said Jeff Danter, state director for TNC. 

Acres for America is a partnership conservation 
program that includes Wal-Mart Stores, the National Fish 
and Wildlife Foundation and Turner Foundation, Inc. 

The state acquired 11,209 acres of the long-sought 
Yellow River Ravines Florida Forever project, which TNC 
bought last year from International Paper and held for the 
state. The site links outstanding natural areas in Eglin Air 
Force Base with those in Blackwater River State Forest. 

The Florida Division of Forestry will manage the Yellow River 
lands as part of the Blackwater River State Forest. The 
protected area will continue to provide critical habitat for 
black bears and other species. 
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Welcome the cubs with a bear of a festival 


Come celebrate as bear cubs first leave their dens to explore the 
world. The 9th Annual Florida Black Bear Festival, Saturday, April 
12, in Umatilla (Lake County), is expected to attract more than 
8,000 people. This year’s theme is Living Safely in Bear Country. 

The festival is presented by a partnership of Defenders 
of Wildlife, U.S. Forest Service, City of Umatilla, FWC, Umatilla 
Chamber of Commerce, Florida Chapter of the Sierra Club and 
Walkabout Adventures. 

“The Florida Black Bear Festival is a fun event full of activi- 
ties, presentations and field trips that provide participants with 
information about how bears live, bear behavior, how we can 
avoid attracting them to our homes and how we can live and 
recreate in bear country safely” said Susan R. Martin, executive 
director of the Umatilla Chamber of Commerce. 

Festival Highlights Include: 

e Music by Ken Skeens, Leigh Goldsmith and The Remnants 

e Live animals from the Central Florida Zoo 

¢ Authors’ Corner featuring national and local writers 

e Presentations offering bear country safety tips and ways 
residents can co-exist with bears 

¢ Guided field trips into the Ocala National Forest 

¢ A family activity pavilion, children’s paleontology dig, animal 


Sturgeon returning to Suwannee River 


Gulf sturgeon are returning to the Suwannee River, and the 
FWC reminds boaters to slow down and be aware these fish 
are jumping. 

Eight people were injured by direct sturgeon collisions 
during 2006. Two other boaters suffered injuries when they 
swerved to avoid a jumping sturgeon and hit a bridge support 
in the river. 

“We have posted signs along the Suwannee at each 
boat ramp, explaining the risk of impacts with these fish,” said 
Maj. Bruce Hamlin, regional 
commander for FWC’s 
North Central Region, 
based in Lake City. “We 
recommend boaters reduce 
their speed to reduce the 
risk of impact and to give 
people more time to react 
if they do encounter a 
jumping sturgeon.” 

In the Suwannee River, 
which appears to support 
the most viable population 
of Gulf sturgeon, biologists 
estimate the annual 
population to be between 
2,250 and 3,000 fish, 


Florida 
Black Bear Festival 


track casting and bear 
scavenger hunt 

¢ Presentations by 
well-known natural- 
ists, bear experts and 
authors 

¢ Beary good food and 
fun for young and old 
alike 

The U. S. Forest 
Service will conduct 
free two-hour field trips 
into Ocala National Forest bear habitat. Trips are by bus anda 
moderate hike to a field site where FWC biologists will provide 
participants with interactive lessons about bear biology, behav- 
ior and management. Reservations fill quickly on a first come 
basis. Register at the festival early to reserve your spot. 

The Florida Black Bear Festival is free and open from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. at Cadwell Park in Umatilla. Umatilla, known as 
“The Gateway to the Ocala National Forest,” is located in Lake 
County. For a map of the event location and more information, 
visit floridablackbearfest.org or call 352-669-9600. 


averaging about 40 pounds. Adult fish spend eight to nine 
months each year in the river spawning and three to four of 
the coolest months in Gulf waters. 

Adult sturgeon frequent areas near the mouths of 
springs during the summer months. They tend to congregate 
in deeper waters with moderate currents and sand and 
rocky bottoms. 

Biologists are unsure why sturgeon jump. 

According to Jerry Krummrich, FWC regional freshwater 
fish biologist, “I have seen 
these collisions referred to 
as ‘attacks.’ However, these 
fish are in no way ‘attacking’ 
when they jump. They are 
simply doing what they have 
been doing for millions of 
years - jumping. They aren’t 
targeting the boaters.” 

Gulf sturgeon can grow 
to 8 feet in length and weigh 
up to 200 pounds. Sturgeon 
are a protected species and 
may not be harvested. 

To report sturgeon 
collisions, call 1-888-404- 
FWCC (3922). 
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Freshwater fishing is 
free April 5-6 

Here’s a freebie for anyone fishing 
in Florida’s fresh waters April 5 and 
6: You don’t need a fishing license. 
It’s free fishing during the first full 
weekend in April in the state’s 
fresh waters. 

“Free fishing days means 
you don’t need a license to fish in 
freshwater lakes and rivers during 
this special weekend,” said Sam 
McKinney, regional freshwater 
fisheries biological administrator for 
the FWC’s Northeast Region. 

Anglers fishing in salt water will 
still need a license. 

“We hope that fishing for free 
will remind those anglers who 
haven't fished in awhile how much 
fun and relaxing a day of fishing can 
be,” McKinney said. 

During Free Fishing Weekend, 
all other freshwater fishing laws and 
regulations will remain in effect. To 
learn the regulations, obtain a copy 
of the Florida Freshwater Sport 
Fishing Guide and Regulations 
Summary, available from tax collec- 
tors’ offices or authorized license 
agents, and all FWC offices. It can 
also be found online at MyFWC.com. 


News & Notes 


Be careful of alligators this time of year 


Never feed or entice alligators - it’s dangerous and illegal. When fed, alligators 
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overcome their natural wariness and learn to associate people with food. 


Spring is when Florida’s alligators start 
getting active, and the FWC urges 
Floridians and visitors to be cautious 
when having fun in and around water. 

Alligators abound in all 67 
counties and have shared marshes, 
swamps, rivers and lakes with people 
for centuries. But because more 
individuals are seeking waterfront 
property and water-related activities 
increase during the warm months, 
people should be alert when they 
are in areas where alligators could 
be present. 

Closely supervise children when 
they are playing in or around water. 
State law prohibits contact with 
alligators, and it is against the law to 
feed them. 

There are other precautionary 
measures people should take to 
reduce potential conflicts with 
alligators, and they are available in 
the “Living with Alligators” brochure at 
MyFWC.com/gators. 

The FWC annually receives 
more than 18,000 alligator-related 
complaints. The agency removes more 
than 7,000 alligators each year when 
the reptiles present danger to people 
or property. 
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If you encounter an alligator 
that poses a threat to you, your pets 
or your property, and the alligator is 
more than 4 feet long, call the FWC’s 
toll-free Nuisance Alligator Hotline 
at 1-866-FWC-GATOR (392-4286). 
The telephone number is the primary 
contact for all alligator complaints 
and is available to customers 24 
hours a day. 

Alligators are an important part of 
Florida’s heritage and play a valuable 
role in the ecosystems where they 
live. Visit MyFWC.com/gators for more 
information on alligator behavior. 
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FWC biologists examine dead sperm whale at Fort De Soto Park 


FWC researchers perform a necropsy (animal autopsy) to try 
to determine why the whale beached itself. 


Don’t buy mallard ducks for Easter 


With Easter approaching, many parents contemplate 
purchasing mallard ducklings as gifts for their children. The 
FWC suggests buying the stuffed-animal version instead. 

“Although ducklings might make nice pets while they’re 
young, they can live 10 years and quickly outgrow the cute- 
and-fuzzy stage, leaving full-size droppings on your patio 
and outdoor furniture,” said FWC waterfowl management 
coordinator Diane Eggeman. “When this happens, parents 
and children often grow tired of caring for them and decide to 
turn them loose into the wild.” 

What they may not realize is this is illegal and puts 
Florida’s native wildlife in jeopardy. By law, no one may 
possess, buy or sell mallards in Florida without special 
permits from the FWC, and releasing them is prohibited. 

These activities are against the law because domes- 
ticated ducks, once released, are capable of transmitting 
diseases, and they compete with native wildlife for food and 
habitat. The most important reason is that releasing mallards 
threatens the existence of the Florida mottled duck, a unique 
subspecies found only in peninsular Florida. 

“These domesticated mallards are interbreeding with 
the mottled duck, producing hybrid offspring,” Eggeman 
said. “This is a serious concern and if not stopped, this 
hybridization could result in the Florida mottled duck 
becoming extinct.” 

Pet mallards will not migrate when they are released. 
They become established, year-round residents of our state. 
When they mate with wild mottled ducks, it pushes Florida’s 
mottled ducks closer toward extinction. 


Biologists from the FWC’s Fish and Wildlife Research Institute 
(FWRI), in a collaborative effort with partner organizations, 
examined a sperm whale carcass at Fort De Soto Park Jan. 1. 

Preliminary necropsy findings indicated the whale was 
emaciated and suffered from chronic illness. The animal was 
likely an older female approximately 30 feet in length. 

Sperm whales are present year-round in deep water 
areas of the Gulf of Mexico. Typically, healthy sperm whales 
are not found near shore. In the past 10 years, three other 
sperm whales stranded themselves on Florida’s West Coast. 

In addition to the FWC, the multiple-agency event 
response included the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration (NOAA) Fisheries Service, Mote Marine 
Laboratory, the University of Florida College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Fort De Soto Park, U.S. Coast Guard, the St. Pete 
Beach and Treasure Island police departments. 

To learn more about FWRI research projects visit 
research.MyFWC.com. 


The Florida mottled duck, often called the Florida duck 
or Florida mallard, is a unique subspecies found only 
in peninsular Florida and resides in both brackish and 
freshwater marshes. 


The Florida mottled duck population is relatively small, 
and already FWC biologists are saying as many as 12 percent 
of these ducks are showing genetic evidence of hybridization. 

Today, the future of our mottled duck is uncertain, but 
its fate is in Floridians’ hands. The solution starts with not 
buying your child a live duckling for Easter. 

For more information on protecting Florida’s mottled 
ducks, contact the FWC’s waterfowl offices at 850-488-5878 
or 321-726-2862, or visit MyFWC.com/duck/mottled. 
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The cycle starts anew 


Article and photographs 
by Thomas J. Dunkerton 


There are only a few birds 
found nowhere in the 
world other than Florida. 
The Florida scrub-jay is 
one of them. Visiting bird 
watchers almost always 
place them at the top 

of the list of birds they 
want to see. 
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First listed by the State of Florida as threatened in 
1975, it was federally recognized as threatened by 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) in 1987. 
The primary threats to the Florida scrub-jay are 
habitat destruction and years of fire suppression. 
Scrub-jays are habitat specific, preferring low, 
Florida scrub that is burned every five to 12 years 
or so. Unfortunately that habitat is also prime real 
estate and often abuts densely populated areas, and 
thus is difficult to burn. 

In areas sustaining healthy scrub-jay 
populations, diligent land management is required. 
Prescribed fires are a key ingredient to maintaining 
suitable habitat. Healthy scrub has intermittent 
vegetation with open sandy areas and scrub oaks 
that are typically less than 7 feet tall. Inhibiting 
fire thickens the undergrowth and allows the 
vegetation to grow vertically, turning the area into a 
different type of habitat that scrub-jays cannot use. 

While some residents may take them for grant- 
ed, spending just a few minutes observing Florida 
scrub-jays can prove interesting and, at the very 
least, amusing. One aspect that not only contributes 
to their entertaining behavior, as well as separates 
them from other species of scrub-jays, is that they 
are cooperative breeders. Offspring from previous 
years (called helpers) will remain to help protect 
and feed the next generation. Often, the helpers will 
stay with the group for a year or two then depart to 
find their own mates. The length of their stay with 
the group is determined by a combination of factors: 
availability of territory, food and, of course, a mate. 

Fragmentation of scrub habitat due to develop- 


ment leads to isolated neighborhood groups that are 
scattered throughout the state. Since these birds do 
not disperse far from their natal areas, finding a 
mate and sustaining a viable population will be un- 
likely in certain areas, and they will be eradicated. 

Florida scrub-jay nesting season officially runs 
from March to June. Sometimes, a handful of early 
starters begin nesting in late February. It was 
once thought that Florida scrub-jays paired for life, 
but separations or “divorces” do occur. A team of 
field research technicians, myself included, have 
witnessed consecutive nesting failures, seemingly 
leading to the departure or rejection of one of the 
breeders. This may be a fair assumption although 
more documentation is required. 

Breeding season begins with frequent courtship 
displays of the breeding pair. One will give the 
other an insect or acorn, affirming their bonds. 
Both males and females forage for nesting material, 
beginning with a platform made of larger twigs on 
which they construct a bowl or cup consisting of 
smaller twigs. As a final touch, this cup is neatly 


Above: A female scrub-jay “hiccups” by stiffening her tail, 
holding her head up and making a guttural clicking sound. 
Only females exhibit this behavior. Left: In a few groups of 
scrub-jays, the males trade with the females in guarding 
the nest. This male was politely nudged aside so that 
researchers could inspect the nest. Facing page: A single 
scrub-jay can store several thousand acorns during the 
course of a year. 
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lined with the golden strands of cabbage palms or 
palmettos. Then the hard part begins. 

On average, a clutch of two to five eggs is laid. 
The pair incubates the eggs for 16 days. The group 
will defend the nest against intruders such as 
raccoons, raptors and snakes by scolding loudly and 
even swooping down on them. I have weathered this 
occupational hazard and been pecked once or twice 
during a nest check. The female will fly in to guard 
the nest. There are a few groups on the Cape where 
the male has taken that role. They’ve taken the role 
so seriously that at times the technician literally 
had to lift the male so they could inspect the nest. 

The eggs hatch in the order they were laid. 
Sometimes one or two may not hatch and are 
discarded by the jays. On or about the sixteenth 
day, they fledge the nest. Occasionally, the late 
hatchlings may jump as well, or vice versa, the first 
hatchling may wait an extra day so they all leave 
together. They are not yet able to fly and spend 
the next two weeks or so scurrying around on the 
ground, usually in the thickest scrub vegetation. 
The family group will defend and care for them, the 
parents answering their squealing begs with a bill 
full of food. After a few weeks, still a little clumsy, 
they practice flying from limb to limb. 

Juveniles are easy to tell from adults as they do 
not acquire silver and blue head feathers until late 
summer or early fall, depending on when they were 
hatched. Until then, they are affectionately known 
as “brown-heads.” 

In our study areas at Cape Canaveral, most of 
the scrub-jays are color banded with a silver FWS 
numbered band along with one to three colored 
bands in order to track individual movements and 
activities. 

In the wild, the sexes are differentiated by a 
behavior called “hiccupping.” Only females exhibit 
this behavior. Stiffening their tail and holding 
their head up, they make a guttural clicking sound. 
Juveniles or helpers can go for a year or more 
without their sex being known by watchers. 

As fascinating as Florida scrub-jays are, at 
times, they seem to be just as fascinated by us. 
Given their communal nature, you might think 
they would be a bit better at adapting to a changing 
world around them. Being so habitat specific, they 
find themselves in a precarious position throughout 
Florida, perhaps making the term “eminent domain” 
even further reaching. FW 


Left: About 13 days after hatching, the nestlings 

are gently scooped out of the nest and fitted with a 

FWS numbered band and a colored band. Above: 
Approximately 14 days old and almost ready to fledge the 
nest. Below: A juvenile “brown-head” begs for a meal. 
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Bob Derwick calls his sandblasted artwork 
“custom designs carved in glass.” Tammy Derwick, 
Bob’s wife and design partner, describes their 
collaborations as “glass with class,” a combination 
of art and industrial technology that produces glass 
etchings of wildlife and other subjects that are at 
once functional, creative and unique. 

Some of these creatures include a 12-foot wide 
mirror of hoof-pounding wild horses. Matching glass 
door panels inscribed with life-sized blue marlins. 
A zebra-wood framed solar reflective piece featuring 
the African big-game hunter’s “big five” of lion, 
elephant, leopard, rhino and Cape buffalo. 

“Everything we do, from the early sketches to 
the finished product, is created by hand,” said Bob 
in his studio/workshop just east of Tallahassee. 
“No computer programs or any other technical 
assistance. This is hand-cut artwork by the 
sandblast method.” 

Bob was only 10 when he began carving glass 
as an apprentice to the late Joan Hathaway in 
South Florida’s Hollywood. A native Floridian, 
he spent his free time fishing and surfing in and 
around the Everglades. 

“TI was always around wildlife,” he said. “But I 
grew up in the arts.” 

Working for Hathaway at her Joan of Art 
Studios, Bob learned the specialized techniques of 
carving corporate logos and other glass etchings for 
a long list of hotel, restaurant, casino and cruise- 


ship clients. He also helped create and develop a 
number of new techniques for hand-carving and 
air-brush painting glass and mirrors, as well as 
developing ways to inlay precious and semi-precious 
stones into his work. 

Tammy began her design career at the age of 
16. After a number of years doing commercial logos 
and sets for stage productions, she switched to 
furniture design for several major manufacturers. 
In 1991, she joined Bob as his designer. Fourteen 
years ago, they married and shortly afterward 
moved their Fine Line Studio Glass from Miramar 
to rural Leon County. 

“We have two sons now — Ethan, 12, and Miles, 
13,” Tammy said. “We decided on the Tallahassee 
area to get back into the woods and the nature we 
lost to overpopulation in South Florida.” 


Left: The Derwicks created this award for the Florida Wildlife 
Federation, which presented it to Gov. Charlie Crist on Jan. 
18, when he became the 16th inductee into the Conservation 
Hall of Fame. Below: This wood and glass bookcase features 
a blue heron and red drum. Facing page: A freestanding glass 
sculpture of a marlin and dolphin. 
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Transforming the mundane 
surface of hard glass from a 
transparent panel of silica 
mixed with soda ash into fine 
art requires several steps, the 
Derwicks explained. First, 
Tammy renders the design in 
scale for a client’s approval. 
Then she draws it full scale on 
kraft paper that is transferred 
like a layer of silly putty onto an 
unheated glass panel. 

After mounting the 
masked panel on a wall in his 
sandblasting room, Bob uses an 
X-ACTO knife to carve every 
line of the design onto the glass 
surface. Then he dons a welder’s 
shoulder-length face mask, 
turns on an air-powered jet 
gun — much like a painter in an 
automotive shop but with far 
less room for error — and 
proceeds to etch the glass with 
a mix of silica-based aluminum 
oxide sand. 

Unlike painting with oils 
or other correctable mediums, 
Derwick has only one shot to get 


Top: Quail seem to burst from the confines of 
this glass sculpture. Above: A hawksbill turtle 


8races this piece. Facing page, top to bottom: 


A glass table with etched herons, dragonflies 
and mangroves with bait fish swimming 
between their roots; a mirror with dolphins; 
a piece featuring both glass and wood with 
a marlin jumping from the water towards 

a ma§gnificent frigate bird; an egret stalks 
amongst cattails on a mirror. 
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it right. There’s no erasing mis- 
takes with a glass sculpture. 

“Fortunately,” he said, “my 
style is one of the best in the 
business at getting a three- 
dimensional effect on a two- 
dimensional surface. Doing it 
right the first time is second- 
nature to me.” 

From start to finish, it 
might take Tammy and Bob 
six days to complete a typical 
piece. Its price tag might run 
to $4,000 or more. 

“Of course,” he added, “for 
something like a free-standing 
alligator breaking through 
a table top, there’s a lot of 
sculpting and deeper carving 
that adds days onto that.” 

The majority of the 
Derwicks’ commissions, he 
said, are for etching custom 
designs on residential and 
commercial front doors. But 
he also finds a steady market 
among upscale customers 
worldwide looking for one-of- 
a-kind glass room dividers, 


shower enclosures, window panels, sculptures 
and mirrors. 

“We do a lot of work for celebrity homeowners and 
their yachts from the Bahamas, New York and out 
west to a number of places overseas,” Bob said. “But 
our main outlet is the annual Miami boat show.” 

Deep-sea fishing tournaments have proved to 
be a particularly profitable outlet for the Bob’s 
glass pieces, which he often donates as sponsors’ 
awards and trophies in return for the opportunity 
to show off his specialized talent to their well- 
heeled participants. 

Museums, art galleries and public venues 
including the Fort Lauderdale Theatre of Performing 
Arts, Hollywood/Fort Lauderdale International 
Airport and Tallahassee Regional Airport are just 
a sampling of the locations where his pieces can 
be seen. Ducks Unlimited, National Wild Turkey 
Federation and Safari Club International also have 
used them in their promotions. 

“T don’t really have a favorite piece,” Bob said 
of his work. “What I really like is to have a buyer 
that you know is going to appreciate it for years to 
come. That’s the ultimate compliment as far as ’m 
concerned.” 

For more on the Derwicks and their glass 
creations, go to www.finelinestudioglass.com or 
phone 850-309-1614. FW 
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Investigator James Manson faces unique challenges, including 
a Cape buffalo (above), an African rock python (below) and a 
sloth bear (right) as he performs inspections at Busch Gardens 
and Lowry Park Zoo in Tampa. 
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By Carol Pratt 
Photographs by Tim Donovan 


Investigator James Manson has a unique job — he 
inspects nonnative captive wildlife; checking their 
health and living conditions, and ensuring the 
animals are caged and handled in a manner which 
safeguards the public. 

Florida has a multi-million-dollar fish and wildlife 
trade, which includes just about every animal one can 
think of — from Egyptian cobras to wolves. Investiga- 
tors conduct inspections of certain private nonnative 
wildlife owners. They also inspect public establish- 
ments, such as zoos, pet stores and animal rehabilita- 
tion centers, which exhibit or sell fish and wildlife. 


The state has 13 investigators who, collectively, 
conduct approximately 5,000 inspections a year. There 
are an estimated 6,000 nonnative captive wildlife 
owners in Florida. 

Land managers, biologists and other conservation 
specialists are kept busy removing nonnative animals 
from the wild and urban areas of the state. Nonnative 
animals can thrive in the subtropics of Florida 
and potentially impact the health and existence of 
native species. Some wildlife owners have released 
their nonnative animals because they became 
unmanageable. A Nile monitor lizard (Reptile of 
Concern), for example, is only a few inches long when 
born. They are often purchased on impulse when cute 
and small, but the reptiles can grow to 7 feet in length 
—and live for 15 years. The carnivores have a hearty 
appetite, and when they are released or escape, they 
prey on indigenous wildlife. They can also deliver a 
nasty bite and severe scratches to people and prey on 
domesticated animals. FW 


As of Jan. 1, 2008 


Requirements for owning wildlife have changed 


oh 


lt 


Lowry 


A rare clouded leopard walks around its enclosure at the 
Park Zoo. 


Financial requirements have increased for exhibiting venomous 
reptiles and Class | captive wildlife. The bond for exhibiting 
venomous reptiles increased from $1,000 to $10,000. 

Class | captive wildlife exhibitors will be required to provide 
a surety bond or a financial responsibility guarantee of $10,000 
or maintain $2 million in general comprehensive liability 
insurance, with $2 million required per occurrence. 

Acreage requirements have increased for new Class | or 
Class II animal facilities. Class | animals cannot be in areas 
zoned solely for residential use. 

Experience and cage and facility requirements must be 
met before a permit is issued. 

People licensed to possess captive wildlife, nonnative 
venomous snakes or Reptiles of Concern (ROCs) are required to 
have a Captive Wildlife Critical Incident and Disaster Plan. 

People licensed to possess or exhibit Class | wildlife, 
nonnative venomous reptiles or ROCs must report an escape 
immediately to the FWC. 

ROCs must be permanently identified by a microchip. 
Nonnative venomous reptiles must be identified by a 
photograph or by a microchip. 

Identification photos of nonnative venomous reptiles must 
include sufficient distinguishing characteristics (marks, scars, 
patterns, etc.) to distinguish the animal from other animals of 
the same species. 

Permanent identification requirements for ROCs or 
nonnative venomous reptiles possessed before Jan. 1, 2008, 
must be met by July 1. 

Any ROC or nonnative venomous reptile acquired after 
Jan. 1 must be permanently identified upon acquisition of 
the animal. 

A license ($100 annually) is required to possess an ROC or 
a nonnative venomous reptile. Also, stricter caging and record- 
keeping requirements have been established for these species. 


If you wish to sell an ROC or venomous reptile, you will 
need an additional license. 

People who possess venomous reptiles are now required 
to mark cages with: “Danger, Venomous Reptile,” and the type 
of reptile in the cage. 

People who possess venomous reptiles are now required 
to have a bite protocol with emergency contact information and 
what to do should a bite occur. 

People who acquire red-eared slider turtles after July 1, 
2007 must have a permit. 

People who possess red-eared sliders acquired before July 
1, 2007 may keep those specimens without a permit until they 
are legally transferred or disposed of and may not allow them to 
reproduce, and all eggs must be destroyed. 

It is illegal to release any nonnative species into the wild in 
Florida. Penalties for certain captive-wildlife-law violations have 
increased and include felony charges. 


Burmese pythons are now listed as Reptiles of Concern and 
must be permanently identified by a microchip. 


Reptiles of Concern (ROCs) 
. Indian or Burmese python 

. Reticulated python 

. African rock python 

. Amethystine or scrub python 

. Green anaconda 

. Nile monitor lizard 


Class I Wildlife includes: 
Lions, tigers, bears, rhinoceros, elephants, chimpanzees, 
gorillas, baboons, crocodiles and komodo dragons 


Class Il Wildlife includes: 
Many species of monkeys, cougars, bobcats, coyotes and 
wolves 

If you would like to learn more about the new Florida rules 
and regulations concerning possession of captive wildlife, visit 
MyFWC.com/permits. 


OoOrWNER 


To report a release of nonnative wildlife, call Wildlife Alert at 1-888-404-FWCC (3922). 
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The 11 Marquesas Keys loom just above the shimmering horizon 


20-something miles west of Key West. Some claim they arose 


when a meteorite crashed to earth, but more likely, wind and 


wave action made them. These remote mangrove islands stretch 


some 3.75 miles across and cover about 11.3 square miles - if 


you include the large, shallow lagoon known as Mooney Harbor. 
They are part of the Key West National Wildlife Refuge and fall 
within the Florida Keys National Marine Sanctuary. 


The marvelous 


Viarque 


_Article and photographs by Michael Wisenbaker 


Their name comes from the 
Marques de Caldereita of Spain. 
He brought a salvage party there 
in 1623 to recover lost riches 
from the treasure-laden Nues- 
tra Senora de Atocha — a ghost 
galleon sunk in a fierce storm in 
September of 1622. 

My first taste of the Mar- 
quesas occurred when I worked 
as a field agent for the State of 
Florida. State agents back then 
boarded treasure hunters’ boats 
to monitor their workings of 
historic shipwrecks. I was sent 
to Key West to watch over Mel 
Fisher’s operations. For decades, 
Fisher was fixated on finding 
the Atocha’s booty. Soon, I found 


myself rockin’ and rollin’ on his 
vintage workboat, the Virgalona, 
en route to a wreck site located a 
dozen or so miles west-southwest 
of the Marquesas. 

During this time, I was 
exposed to facets of nature 
new to me. I enjoyed watching 
magnificent frigate birds as they 
knifed through azure skies. On 
occasion, weary cormorants, 
tired of fighting high winds, 
hitched rides on the Virgalona’s 
bow. Dolphins frolicked along our 
flanks as we chugged from place 
to place. Sea turtles and other 
denizens of the deep, perhaps 
drawn by the heavy shadow cast 
by our craft, would float in the 
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transparent waters just off 
our gunnels. 

As we anchored on the 
wreck site, well out of view of 
the Marquesas, an unobstructed 
sun painted our dawns and 
dusks with a rainbow of hues. 
On clear evenings, constellations 
peppered the heavens. At times, 
shooting stars blazed across 
ebony skies. Looking east, we 
could see the warm glow of Key 
West, some 35 miles away. 

As a novice diver, I fancied 
the idea of scouring wild reefs 
well off the beaten path. Reality 
quickly sank in, though. During 
times of calm, we spent all 
our daylight hours, including 


= 


weekends and holidays, blasting 
up bits and pieces of the Atocha. 
With large blowers at work, all 
we could see underwater were 
sandstorms and stray hunks of 
coral and ballast stones hurtling 
toward us. Often, when we 
turned our heads, we would find 
a large barracuda hovering over 
our shoulders and grinding its 
sharp teeth. Smaller reef fish 
loitered around the wreck site 
to feast upon tasty treats our 
blowers dislodged. They, in turn, 
lured the ‘cudas there. 

One day, a massive cold 
front passed, and high seas 
forced us to retreat to Mooney 
Harbor. With the Virgalona safe 


A rare sand beach on Boca Grande, an island about six miles east of the Marquesas. 


at anchor, some of us hopped 
aboard a skiff, which we pulled 
behind the salvage boat, and 
went ashore. As we romped along 
the beach, one of Mel’s divers 
spotted a small sawfish, about 
3 or 4 feet long, lurking in the 
emerald shallows. He charged 
towards the fish and it hastily 
darted into the depths. The guys 
were laughing and deriding the 
creature for being a coward. 
In a heartbeat, the feisty little 
sawfish changed its course and 
zeroed in on us, swinging its 
toothed bill back and forth. We 
all scrambled ashore. 

Although the Marquesas 
may appear benign, they can 


be brutal. Two young couples 
from Ohio decided to play 
Swiss Family Robinson there. 
They hired a charter boat to 
drop them off. They planned 
to stay on the islands for three 
days, after which the charter 
would return to pick them up. 
Unfortunately, their romantic 
notions about camping on the 
Marquesas didn’t match reality. 
They failed to bring adequate 
shelter and enough food, water, 
insect repellent and sunscreen. 
At dawn, after their first 
night on the islands, someone 
on the Virgalona spotted them 
frantically waving their arms. As 
we edged closer, the four began 
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Mel Fisher’s second boat, the Southwind, where the author spent time while working 


from the Marquesas. Its sister ship, the Northwind, went down on the Atocha site and 
Fisher’s oldest son, his daughter-in-law-and one of the wreck divers lost their lives. 


yelling. Upon reaching them, 
they quickly clambered aboard 
the Virgalona looking like 
freshly-boiled lobsters covered 
with bug bites. Once onboard, 
they wolfed down free food and 
drank copious amounts of fluids. 
On the way back to Key West 
Harbor, all the young men could 
prattle about was playing golf. 

Once I left the Keys to 
return to my more mundane life 
in North Florida, I never thought 
of returning to the Marquesas. 
More than four years later, I 
found myself onboard a tiny 
sailboat called Nomad heading 
for these illusive isles. Bob 
Burgess, the owner of the 16- 
foot Com-Pac yacht, invited me 
to crew for him on a cruise from 
Key West to the Marquesas and 
back. He asked Jim and Cathy 
Pullen to come along on their 
sister “ship” dubbed the Drifter. 
On this trek, I would experience 
these far-flung keys as a tourist 
rather than a worker. 

Our trip began well, 
although it felt radically different 
being aboard a small sailboat, 
hugging the water’s edge and 
being splashed by sea spray as 
opposed to plying along high and 


dry on a diesel-powered craft. 
With a toy-sized vessel, you’re 
much more at the mercy of the 
elements. You also must chart 
your course much more carefully. 
For that reason, we sailed to 

the Marquesas via an inland 
passage known as “The Lakes” 
just north of the string of keys 
between them and Key West and 
in the lee of the southern tip of 
peninsular Florida. 

By late afternoon of our first 
day at sea, we reached Boca 
Grande Key. Six miles shy of 
the Marquesas, a treacherous 
channel separates the two and 
connects the Gulf of Mexico with 
the Atlantic Ocean. Unlike many 
of the local keys, Boca Grande 
boasts an attractive sandy beach. 
I set out on foot to check it out. 
Bob and Jim jumped into the 
water with their snorkeling 
gear and came back with 
some grouper and mangrove 
snapper they had speared in the 
shallows. The fried fish made a 
savory supper. 

Although we fished with 
spears, these seas constitute a 
line-angler’s paradise. According 
to longtime keys guide Capt. 
Lenny Leonard, “the flats fishing 
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The author holds a handful of heavily 
encrusted silver coins found on the 
Atocha, which sank in 1622. 


in the Marquesas is like no other 
you've ever experienced.” 

These waters provide sand 
and grass flats and other kinds 
of shallow bottoms as well as 
deep-sea fishing. The most 
commonly caught fish include 
tarpon, permit (somewhat 
akin to pompano), bonefish, 
barracuda, snook, redfish 
and crevalle jack. These finny 
denizens provide the ultimate 
challenge for those armed with 
fly rods. 

As we set anchor just 
offshore, a strong current made 
it seem as if we were being blown 
out to sea. Although the illusion 
of motion gave us an eerie 
feeling, had we moved closer to 
shore the sand gnats would have 
devoured us. 

As dawn passed, we weighed 
anchor, and a brisk breeze 
pushed us across the tricky 
channel toward the Marquesas. 
Once there, we headed into an 
inlet and had a difficult time 
passing through Mooney Harbor 
where we bumped the bottom 
more often than we should have. 
Eventually, we ended up ona 
tiny beach along the northwest 
tip of the Marquesas where a 


lone coconut palm leaned over 
the Gulf. The only sounds we 
heard were the gulls and 
terns, sloshing water and the 
haunting wind. 

Later that afternoon, we 
landed on the north beach of 
the largest key where a worm- 
eaten wooden dock stood forlorn, 
framed by a pair of palms. 
Mostly, we faced endless clumps 
of mangroves with gnarly 
roots, deeply embedded into 
malodorous marl. As the August 
sun dipped into the sea, we 
boarded our boats and headed 
for deeper water. We glided over 
limpid waters covering a hard 
bottom, pocked with cracks 
and crevices. Bob peered into 
the shadowy depths and yelled 
“bugs.” Both vessels dropped 
anchor, and Bob, Jim and I 
grabbed our snorkeling gear, 
some mesh bags and slipped 
overboard. 

For the next 30 minutes, we 
madly bagged some fine Florida 
spiny lobsters. I foolishly tried 
to grab a big one hiding under 


Po 


a rock ledge and something 
stung my hand. It felt like 

being branded with a hot iron. 
As darkness fell, we crawled 
back into our boats. We put the 
freshly-caught critters into a pot 
of boiling seawater, added butter 
and a touch of lime juice. We ate 
so much our crafts sank into the 
water an extra inch or two. 

Well sated, we called it a 
day. We had anchored too close 
to shore, though, and swarms of 
mosquitoes descended upon us 
like a plague. Bob and I had set 
out a couple of miles offshore 
and upwind of the winged 
vampires. Sometime around 
midnight, though, loud thunder 
broke our slumber. Lightning 
bolts ripped through the night 
sky all around us. Bob grounded 
the Nomad’s tall main mast with 
some cables so we wouldn’t end 
up like the fish we had fried the 
night before. 

Although the Marquesas 
thoroughly enchanted us, the 
next morning we decided to 
sail back via the southern 


The coral reefs in and around the Marquesas teem with life. 


route over open seas, since the 
prevailing winds did not favor 
us cruising back to Key West 
via “The Lakes” passage. Nine 
hours later, after taming the 
tides, calming the currents and 
interpreting the language of the 
wind, the Drifter and the 
Nomad proudly plowed into the 
harbor at Cayo Huseo (isles of 
bones), as the early Spanish 
called Key West. 

Although our expedition had 
ended too soon, it had forged 
fond memories of a wild and 
pristine place. If you wish to 
plan your own escape far from 
the madding crowds, you might 
want to consider the Marquesas. 
Birders, divers, anglers, sailors 
and those who just want to 
be Robinson Crusoe for a day 
will find the Marquesas a most 
captivating destination. FW 


Michael Wisenbaker is a Tallahassee- 
based freelance writer/photographer 
who also serves as the publicist for 
the Woodville Karst Plain Project. 

He enjoys writing about outdoor 
sports, nature and history. 
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By M.L. Gallagher 


My husband, Mike, was asked 
by our landowner if he would 
remove some wild hogs that 
were causing crop damage and 
destroying deer habitat. When 
the hog pens started to be 
overcrowded, Mike’s strategy 
changed from trapping to 
shooting. Every evening, he 
would head out in a four-wheeled 
vehicle to sit in the woods, watch 
the deer (not in season) and 

the turkeys (protected by the 
landowner) and harvest hogs. 

I mentioned to Mike that I 
would like to accompany him and 
witness a hog hunt firsthand. 
That very evening we jumped 
into the truck and drove down 
the lane for our hunt. I opened 
the gate, and as Mike drove the 
truck through, I had a fleeting 
thought that maybe he was just 
glad to have a gate opener. 

“We can either walk from 
here or drive down to a clearing 
on the other side,” he said, 
then added. “I think we should 
drive around.” 

However, when he turned the 
ignition key, the truck groaned 
and wouldn't start. 

“That settles it. We'll walk 
from here.” 

I followed in his footsteps, 
trying not to crack a twig or 
stumble. He had gotten so seri- 
ous, with his rifle ready and his 
game face on. It was interesting 


watching him transform into 
“the hunter.” 

We had gone 50 feet or so 
when there was a rustle in 
the palmettos just in front of 
us. Several hogs darted away 
in the underbrush. We were 
upwind — they had smelled us 
and charged off. Mike pointed 
out where the hogs had rubbed 
against trees and left marks 
along the trunks. We struck out 
again, but this time the wind 
was in our face, which ensured 
we would not be detected as 
easily. A little farther along, we 
came to another clearing. 

“Sit down and make yourself 
comfortable, the show’s about to 
begin,” Mike said. 

We had been watching the 
tree line for about 15 minutes 
when Mike touched my arm and 
pointed to a deer leaving the 
clearing in front of us. Shortly 
after that, he gestured to the 
right side of the field, and I 
watched as three hogs grazed 
their way towards us. The first 
was black-and-white spotted, 
followed by a much smaller 
tannish piglet, and the last was 
black with a broad white stripe 
on its middle. 

Minutes passed as we 
waited for the hog to be in the 
right position for the best shot. I 
jumped when the gun went off. 
The hog dropped to the ground 
while the other two hightailed it 
to safety. 

It was a fitting end to our 
hunt, but there is more of the 
story to be told. 

Since we were close to home, 
we started the mile-and-a-half 
trek back to the barn to get 
the four-wheeler and a battery 
booster for the truck. We rode 
double back to the truck. I pulled 
the four-wheeler up in front with 
its headlights pointed toward the 
hood of the truck so Mike could 
see what he was doing. 


After starting the truck, he 
drove past and hollered, “I'll 
go straight through instead of 
turning around.” 

“OK!” I shouted. 

After he passed, I took off 
towards home. The four-wheeler 
was flying, now that it wasn’t 
weighed down by two riders. 
When I got to the gate, I stopped 
and waited for Mike. After about 
10 minutes, it dawned on me 
that I was supposed to help him 
retrieve the hog. 

I careened back down the 
trail to the clearing in the hope 
he hadn't already strained his 
back dragging the 80-pound hog 
to the road. I arrived to discover 
his back was fine, but the truck 
was axle deep in muck! 

I could tell by his demeanor 
my best tact would be to offer to 
get a tractor. So within minutes, 
I was back at the barn. I hopped 
on a yellow tractor, which turned 
out to have no working head- 
lights. Armed with a battery- 
operated searchlight, I headed 
back through the field, opened 
the gate and slowly followed the 
track to the clearing. 

I found my frustrated hus- 
band waiting impatiently. He 
directed me towards the truck, 
held up a fist to indicate where to 
stop, which I just barely could see 
in the foggy moonlight. I watched 
as he attached chains, cussing 
under his breath and trying to 
avoid looking in my direction. He 
gave me some instructions such 
as what gear to use and when to 
start backing up. 

He slung the hog off the front 
of the truck, lifted the hood to 
jumpstart it, lowered the hood 
and got into the cab. On his sig- 
nal, I disengaged the clutch, and 
looking over my shoulder, started 
to back up, hopefully pulling the 
truck with me. I looked back at 
the truck and stopped. The front 
wheels of the yellow tractor were 


also mired in muck. Without a 
word, Mike trudged past me on a 
path towards home. 

I caught up to him and 
cheerfully said, “I guess it can 
wait till morning.” 

“No point in waiting,” he 
responded sharply. “You should 
have brought the bigger tractor.” 

“Do we both need to walk all 
the way back?” I asked, wearily. 

After a delay, Mike replied, 
“No, why don’t you take a 
little rest. ’m too angry to 
talk to you.” 

I stopped in my tracks. If he 
had heard my thoughts, things 
would have gotten really ugly. 
Imagine, a grown man being so 
angry at his wife, he drives off 
into a bog and then blames her! 
As he stormed off, I leaned on 
the gatepost and waited. 

He returned with a second 
tractor, and we proceeded to the 
scene. I followed Mike’s direc- 
tions as we dragged and stacked 
logs under the bucket of the Cub 
tractor. He then instructed me 
about how to drive his tractor. 
With me pulling from solid foot- 
ing and him crawling the bucket 
along the logs with the front 
wheels in the air, we successfully 
extracted the first tractor. 

However, our attempts 
at dislodging the truck were 
unsuccessful. At this point, 
exhausted, we put the hog in the 
bucket of the tractor and headed 
to the house. Our hunt began at 
5:45 p.m. By the time we put the 
hog on ice and dinner was ready, 
it was 12:30 a.m. 

As we headed to the bed- 
room, I turned to Mike and 
said, with only a little sarcasm, 
“Thanks for a great evening. 
Will you take me again?” 

His eyes softened, and 
then twinkled as he replied, 
“Absolutely. I wouldn't have it 
any other way.” FW 


If he had heard my thoughts, things would have gotten really ugly. 
Imagine, a grown man being so angry at his wife, he drives off into a bog and then blames her! 
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Field Notes 


Somebody’s gotta do it 
Officer Jeff Beal organized and led a 
detail called “Operation Head Watch.” 
The detail was designed to check 
marine sanitation devices (MSDs) on 
vessels on the St. Johns River in the 
DeLand area. Officers from the FWC 
and the county sheriff's office worked 
together to check 15 vessels and 25 
users. Four vessels were found to have 
malfunctioning MSDs. The owners were 
issued a warning and given 30 days 

to correct the situation. Two vessels 
were found with expired registrations. 
Six warnings and two uniform boating 
citations were issued during the detail. 


It’s not easy being green 


While conducting a marine fisheries 
inspection on a commercial vessel, 
Officer Wigley noticed something un- 
usual in the front of the operator’s boat. 
Underneath life jackets in front of the 
vessel, Officer Wigley found a green sea 
turtle. The violation is a third-degree 
felony, and the subject was taken into 
custody and transported to jail. 


Snookered 

In an area known to be populated with 
snook, officers David Barrett and Kurt 
Harris watched the occupants of a 
truck fishing with a cast net. Before 
they were able to speak to the anglers, 
the officers heard a loud argument 
break out down the street, and went 

to investigate. A Collier County deputy 
arrived to assist. While the deputy 

was talking to a woman, Officer Harris 
noticed a large bottle of prescription 
pills under the wheel well of a vehicle 
where a man had been standing. 
Deputies discovered both the man 

and woman were wanted for a burglary 
that had occurred the night before and 
arrested them for burglary, several 
felony counts of possession of narcotics 
and recovered more than 200 tablets of 
methadone and Xanax. While assisting 
the deputies, the original truck the FWC 
officers had been watching drove up 
and was unable to maneuver around 
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Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission sworn personnel are fully 
constituted police officers with the authority to enforce all laws of the state, not 
just those relating to resource conservation. 


the deputies’ vehicles. The occupants 
consented to a search of the truck, and 
FWC officers discovered an undersize 
snook that had been taken with a cast 
net. The fishermen received several 
citations for resource violations. 


Unwilling to wait 

Officer Emily Vought completed an 
investigation involving the destruction of 
12 gopher tortoise burrows. The general 
contractor of a construction project in 
Belleview instructed his sub-contractor 
to begin ground work in early November. 
The construction area had 13 gopher 
tortoise burrows on site, and a relocation 
permit had been applied for; however, the 
permit had yet to be approved. Twelve of 
the 13 burrows were completely covered. 
Charges have been filed with the State 
Attorney’s Office. 


Not so new now 


Officers Dennis Palmer and Mark 
Clements set up a brand-new deer decoy 
off a roadway within a wildlife manage- 
ment area. The decoy had been pur- 
chased with court-ordered restitutions 
made from several defendants charged 
in night hunting cases. Just before mid- 
night,.a truck slowed as it approached 
the decoy, then accelerated through 

a ditch and up a hill, running over the 
decoy. The truck then sped off, but was 
located several miles down the road ina 
dirt driveway. The driver was a 16-year- 
old who admitted to seeing the deer and 
trying to run over it. His parents were 
notified and charges for illegal method of 
harvest, attempting to take game after 
legal hours and reckless driving were 
issued to the driver. 
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An unkind cut 

Officer Felix Collazo and K-9 Harley 
were on patrol when Officer Collazo 
spotted two pickup trucks and five 

men in an adjacent orange grove. The 
men were cutting up a huge 12-foot 
alligator. Lt. Mitts Mravic arrived on the 
scene to help interview the suspects. 
One man said he shot the alligator with 
a 12-gauge shotgun while two others 
swam into the alligator-infested canal to 
retrieve it. The men were charged with 
possession of an alligator. The shotgun 
and knife were seized. Felony armed 
trespass charges are pending with the 
State Attorney’s Office. 


Roping in the ring 

Lt. Pam Steelman worked with the 
Okeechobee Sheriff's Office (OSO) in 

a take-down of an illegal cock-fighting 
ring. Lt. Steelman and OSO detectives 
watched the residence while FWC 
Investigator J.W. Armstrong and officers 
A.J. Maynard, Greg Louque, Dan Caron, 
Kyle Patterson, Ben Westrope, Chase 
Yarborough, Amy Buck and Cris Douglas 
surrounded the area. As the strike team 
made contact with the subjects, the 
individuals scattered into the woods. 
FWC officers were responsible for 12 

of 36 felony arrests. A total of 37 felony 
charges were brought for baiting and 
fighting animals along with several 
other charges. Guns, cash and vehicles 
were seized by the OSO. 


Caught offroad via online 


Lieutenants Kevin Grover and Pam 
Hoback, along with Officers Henry 
Perez, Joe Wolff, Tonya Harmon, Damon 
Pulaski and Paul VanOst conducted 

a detail after monitoring a Web site 

of a local four-wheel drive vehicle 
organization which reportedly visits 
wildlife management areas and causes 
damage. During the course of the 
detail, four people were charged with 
damage to state lands by vehicle, and 
several citations were issued for open 
containers, fires in the management 
area and littering. 


Florida’s fascinating frogs 
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Frogs are amphibians, a word that means birds and other frogs and toads. They use their long, sticky 
tongue to capture prey, which they swallow whole. 


“double life,” referring to the two stages of their True frogs are nocturnal (active during the night) and 
solitary. Males are smaller than females and have enlarged 


life cycle - tadpole (larvae) and adult. forearms and thumbs. 


Their first stage of life begins after female frogs lay gelati- ; ; : 2 , 
nous eggs in or near water. The eggs hatch into tadpoles that and = aed aes sie te A ee He 
live in water, breathe through internal gills that are not visible as it metamorphoses into an adult bullfrog. 


and eat aquatic plants. 

As the tadpoles change (metamorphose) into adults, they 
start to grow hind legs, followed by front legs and their lungs 
develop. The tadpoles’ tails grow smaller and smaller and even- 
tually disappear altogether. 

Newly transformed frogs are called froglets and a group of 
frogs is called an army or colony. 

Most frogs have smooth, moist skin and a keen sense of 
smell. While they are not able to turn their heads, their large 
eyes provide a wide range of vision, and they are very sensitive 
to movement. Their ears (circular tympanic membrane) are well- 
developed and located behind their eyes. 

Frogs are predators and eat a wide variety of invertebrates 
including some insects considered by humans to be pests, 
such as mosquitoes. Some of the larger true frogs will eat 
almost any prey they can catch, including snakes, mice, fish, 
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True frogs of Florida 


Ranidae, commonly known as true frogs, Bronze frog 
Rana clamitans clamitans 

¢ Also called the banjo frog 

¢ One of two subspecies of the green frog 

¢ Medium-sized, 2-4 inches long 

¢ Green to brown or bronze body 

¢ White belly with dark, irregular blotches 

¢ Bright green upper lip and nose 

¢ Males may have yellowish throats 

¢ A lateral line begins behind the eye and runs two-thirds 
the length of body 

¢ Fully webbed feet, except for the fourth toe 

¢ Call sounds like someone plucking a loose banjo string 

¢ Clamitans, the species and subspecies name, means 
“noisy” and refers to the call of the male 


are one of five families of frogs found in 
Florida. True frogs are a diverse group found 


on every continent other than Antarctica. 


Most are aquatic or live close to water. 
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Bullfrog 


Rana catesbeiana 


¢ Largest frog in North America, 3.5-8 inches long 

e Weighs up to 1.1 pounds 

¢ Green or gray-brown with brown spots 

¢ Yellowish-white below, may be mottled gray 

e Lives 7-9 years 

¢ Native to North America, east of the Rockies 

¢ Considered a nonnative, invasive species in parts of the 
American West, Cuba, Jamaica and China 

¢ Hind feet completely webbed except for the last joint of 
the largest toe 

¢ Deep call “jug o’ rum” can be heard for more than a quar- 
ter mile 

* Males are smaller than females and have a yellow throat 


ene 
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Florida gopher frog 


Rana capito aesopus 


Southern leopard frog 
Rana sphenocephala 


¢ Chunky, medium-sized frog, 2.25-4.5 inches long 

e Large head with moderately rounded snout 

e« “Warty” back with dark spots on a cream, gray or brown 
background 


¢ Slender frog, 2-5 inches long 

¢ Long, pointed head 

¢ Green to brown 

¢ Large dark spots between light-colored dorsolateral 


¢ A fold of skin, called a lateral line, runs from behind each ridges 
eye down the back and is often bronze-colored e Light stripe along upper jaw 
¢ Spotted chin and throat ¢ White belly 


¢ Belly usually unmarked 
¢ Call resembles a deep, gutteral snore 
« Lives in most of the state except the Everglades and Keys & 


¢ Usually has a light spot in center of eardrum 
¢ Males are smaller than females and have enlarged fore- 
arms andthumbs | 
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Frequently found near or inside gopher tortoise burrows 
Eats almost any prey it can catch, including other frogs 
and toads 

Listed as a Species of Special Concern 


Carpenter frog 
Rana virgatipes 


Small frog, 1.5-2.5 inches long 

Brown with two distinct yellowish stripes down back 
Underside is cream to yellow, with random dark spotting 
Webbing does not reach tip of longest toe. 

Makes a rhythmic hammering sound, and a chorus 
sounds like several carpenters at work 

Lives in sphagnum bogs, sphagnum fringes of lakes 
and ponds, and in tea-colored, slow-moving water with 
abundant emergent vegetation 

Nocturnal 

Tadpole stage lasts about a year 

It may be seen out of water but is never far from the 
water's edge 

When frightened, it leaps into water and hides beneath 
vegetation, swimming only a short distance before it 
breaks the surface for a quick look at its pursuer 


Wildlife 


Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission 


MyFWC.com 
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Pig frog 

Rana grylio 

Large frog, 3-5.5 inches long 

Olive to grayish-green to dark brown 

May have large dark spots 

Looks similar to a bullfrog but has a more pointed and 
narrow head, and the webbing on the hind feet extends 
to the very tip of the longest toe 

Dark spots and distinct band on thighs 

Call is a short, explosive pig-like grunt 

Avery aquatic frog, it spends most of its time floating 
among water plants 

Sought for its edible legs 

Has a single vocal sac that looks like it has three parts 
when inflated 

In their southern range, large tadpoles with very long 
tails metamorphose in about a year, while in their 
northern range, it may take up to two years to change 


River frog 
Rana heckscheri 

Large frog, 3-5.25 inches long 

Gray to greenish-black to dark brown 

Light spots on jaw and chin 

Gray to black belly with light spots or lines 

Young frogs have reddish eyes 

Rough-skinned 

Easily spotted at night 

Makes a deep snoring sound and a territorial grunt 
If captured, it goes limp and plays dead 
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Florida bog frog 


Rana okaloosae 


Small frog, 1.25-2 inches long 

Rough, green to brown back 

Black-mottled underside 

Yellow throat 

May have light spots on its lower jaw 

A light brown line runs along the lateral fold 

Very little webbing between toes 

Call sounds like a series of chucks 

Associated with small, cool clear seepage streams 
This species was discovered in 1982 by FWC biologist 
Paul Moler and has been located in Walton, Santa Rosa 
and Okaloosa counties 

Listed as a Species of Special Concern 
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Warm season frogs breed in spring and summer, and cold 
season frogs breed in December through early March. Each 
frog species has its own distinctive breeding call. Frogs and 
toads are attracted to almost bodies of water for breeding, . 

None of Florida’s native frogs are poisonous to humans or 
dogs. All frogs have skin secretions that taste unpleasant and 
may cause an animal to drool after licking a frog. The secre- 
tions can irritate a person’s skin and eyes, so always wash your 
hands after touching a frog or toad. 

All toads are poisonous and the nonnative marine toad 
secretes a toxic, sometimes fatal, substance from glands on its 
back. These toads, found primarily in the southern part of the 
state, are not protected in Florida and may be removed and dis- 
posed of humanely by placing them in a plastic bag or container 
in the freezer for 24 hours. 


Permits are required to sell or possess for sale any live 
amphibian or carcass, skin or any body parts of amphibians. 
Frogs may be harvested throughout the year. A commercial 
freshwater fish dealer’s license is required to take for sale or 
to sell frogs. The gopher frog, Florida bog frog and pine bar- 
rens treefrog are listed as species of special concern and are 
protected from taking, possessing and selling of whole animals, 
body parts and eggs. 


Clockwise from above: In 1982, FWC biologist Paul Moler 
was studying the rare pine barrens treefrog in Okaloosa 
County when he heard an unfamiliar call. He followed the 
sound and discovered a previously unknown species, which 
was later named the Florida bog frog; the carpenter frog 
has a pair of throat pouches which become round when it 
calls; the nictating membrane protects the eye while still 
allowing the frog to see; to escape a predator, the leopard 
frog will jump in a body of water and make a sharp turn to 
hide in some vegetation, while its predator continues to 
search for it in a straight line. 
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Geocaching is a great marriage between 
GPS technology and outdoor recreation. 
Sign in on the official Geocaching Web 
site, www.geocaching.com, and print 
out clues to help you find each local 
“cache.” Caches are plastic or metal 
containers hidden around the world 
by experienced “cachers,” containing 
inexpensive treasures and notepads for 
you to log your visit. The fun is in finding 
the cache. Replace a treasure with one 
you have brought along. 

Enrich your experience by 
combining the hike to find a cache 
with additional outdoor fun. Take a few 
extra items along like birding guides, 
binoculars, plant guides or a journal for 
nature study. Take along a camera so 
you can capture the adventure together 
with fellow cachers, and a trash bag so 
you can pick up litter along the way. 


7 Geocaching is a great opportunity 
nj Oy & C af 0 0 rs to get your kids outside for an adventure 
in nature. Encourage them by telling 
aw a them to use their senses and observe 
their surroundings like a scientist (watch 
wh i ; & ge O C a C h Nn e carefully, listen, tread softly, minimize 
noise) so they have an opportunity to 
observe a variety of wildlife along the 


way. Enjoy! FW 
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Have you tried the new 
recreation craze called 
geocaching? If you have a 
Global Positioning System 
(GPS) unit, you are set to play. 
GPS is a satellite navigation 
system used to determine 
ground position and velocity 
(location, speed and direction). 
A number of automobiles today 
have installed GPS navigation 
systems, complete with an LCD 
map that shows drivers where in 
the world they are. 
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Florida’s 


Florida has more than 7,700 
named lakes and ponds and 
more than 10,000 miles 
of streams and rivers, all 
brimming with “bream.” 
Bream is a local term for 
a variety of deep-bodied 
panfish belonging to the 


sunfish family. 


The most common bream 

are bluegill, redear sunfish 
(shellcracker), redbreast sunfish, 
spotted sunfish (stumpknocker) 
and warmouth. Although black 
bass are technically “sunfish,” 
they are not considered to be 
bream. Almost any water body in 
the Sunshine State, regardless 
of size or locale, contains bluegill 
and, probably to a lesser extent, 
redear sunfish. 

The Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC) anticipates 
that good year classes of sunfish 
produced in 2004 and 2005 
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should maintain the fisheries 

in 2008 in southern and central 
peninsular Florida. Access may 
be limited in many locations, 

if low water conditions persist. 
However, sunfish bed in shallow 
water and may become more 
concentrated in these areas. 

In South Florida, shell- 
cracker may spawn around the 
third week of February and first 
week of March if it is a warm 
winter, or the third week of 
March if winter is cool. In Cen- 
tral Florida, they could go onto 
spawning beds during the third 
week of March or the first week 


of April. If water temperatures 
remain low through March in 
Central Florida waters, then look 
for shellcrackers to concentrate 
during the fourth week of April 
and first week of May. They will 
likely begin to concentrate in the 
Panhandle in mid- to late-May. 

Bluegill begin spawning 
about a month after shellcracker 
in each region. Shellcracker bed 
well into August, while bluegill 
spawn periodically throughout 
the summer and, sometimes, 
even as late as November in 
South Florida. Water depths for 
bedding bream range from 3 to 
10 feet. Bluegill seem to opt for 
slightly shallower areas, but it’s 
not unusual to see shellcracker 
and bluegill intermingling, even 
using the same bedding areas at 
the same time. 

Because of their abundance 
and availability, bluegill are 
easily the most popular bream 
in Florida, although the equally 
tasty shellcracker appeals to oth- 
er anglers, since they are often 
larger than their bluegill cousins. 
Found in lakes, streams, rivers, 
ponds and canals, bluegill are 
caught with a wide variety of live 
offerings including earthworms, 
crickets and grass shrimp. 

If panfishing is your passion, 
don’t overlook Florida’s many 
streams and rivers. These gems 
are teeming with redbreast sun- 
fish, spotted sunfish and war- 
mouth. Although none of these 
fish grow to the proportions of 
their bluegill and redear cousins, 
they are worthy fighters for their 
size — and tasty too. Spotted sun- 
fish and warmouth will typically 
be found near woody structure, 
while redbreast sunfish favor 
vegetation such as lily pads or 
eel grass. Earthworms are the 
best live bait for this trio, but 
small spinners and popping bugs 
also work well. 

Based on fishery surveys 
and local expertise, here are 
predictions from FWC biologists 
on which spots they think should 


be included in our top panfish 
locales (in no particular order) 
for the year 2008: 


Lake Monroe 

(near Sanford) 

Lake Monroe should remain 
good for bluegill anglers in 2008, 
particularly if water levels do not 
drop too low. Biologists observed 
good numbers of shellcracker and 
bluegill during recent samples. 
Additionally, anglers working 
bulrush patches during high-wa- 
ter periods have typically done 
very well. Try the bulrush areas, 
particularly on the lake’s east 
end and west end, or try working 
the lily pads. 


Lake Kissimmee 

(east of Lake Wales) 

This 35,000-acre lake, in 

the heart of Osceola County, 
remains one of the best bluegill 
and shellcracker fisheries in the 
state. The 24 miles of improved 
shoreline, plus enhanced open 
areas, give boaters and waders 
a super shot at spectacular 
catches. Anglers often anchor in 
open water or on grassy edges 
of the islands and shorelines 
and use weighted crickets to 
lure bluegill off their beds. Open 
areas off of the boat trails also 
produce good numbers of fish. 
Historically, bream fishing is 
best June through August. 


West Lake Tohopekaliga 
“Lake Toho” (south of Kissimmee) 
Aside from being one of the best 
bass fisheries in the country, 
Lake Toho also supports one of 
the best bluegill/redear fisheries 
in the state. Almost 80 percent 
of the shoreline was scraped and 
enhanced following the extreme 
drawdown and muck removal 
project in 2004. These enhanced 
areas have provided miles of 
freshly vegetated littoral areas, 
and have exposed shell beds that 
provide excellent spawning habi- 
tat for panfish. Surveys indicate 
an abundance of large, adult 
bluegill (up to 10 inches) inhabit 
FWC fish attractors year-round. 
Local fishing hot spots include 
grassline or open-water areas 

at Brown’s Point, the mouth of 
Goblet’s Cove, and South Steer 
Beach. Lake Toho’s bluegill and 
shellcracker can be taken on a 
variety of baits including earth- 
worms, crickets, beetle spins, 
minnows and dough balls. 


Lake Panasoffkee 

(west of Leesburg) 

This lake is back on the list after 
better-than-expected fishing. 
Now in the final stages of one of 
the nation’s most extensive lake 
renovation projects, the shallow 
lake has long been famous for its 
shellcracker and bluegill produc- 


Above: The warmouth was so named because its mouth is slightly larger than most 

bream, and it has warpaint-like stripes on its head. Facing page: Bluegill are Florida’s 
most common panfish and thrive in lakes and ponds, but good populations are found 
in rivers, particularly below dams. 
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tion. Shellcracker are particu- 
larly cooperative during spring 
full-moon periods at Shell Point, 
Grassy Point and Tracy’s Point. 
Also, try the shell beds at the 
mouth of the Outlet River and in 
the middle of the lake offshore of 
the Outlet. Sunfish may concen- 
trate along the southeast shore 
that has been dredged, exposing 
shell beds. If water levels return 
to favorable levels again, check 
out Little Jones Creek for some 
outstanding warmouth action. 


Lake Talquin 

(west of Tallahassee) 

Anglers in the Tallahassee area 
are advised to break out their 
fly rods, limber bream poles or 
light spinning tackle this spring, 
because shellcrackers should be 
bedding by early May and blue- 
gill won't be far behind. What’s 
more, both species should con- 
tinue biting well throughout the 
summer months. Local biologists 
recommend working the upper 
end of the reservoir and in the 
back of various creeks in depths 
ranging from 8 to 7 feet. 


Tenoroc 

(northeast of Lakeland) 

Fishing for panfish on this 
7,300-acre fish management 
area can be a rewarding experi- 
ence. With lakes ranging in size 


from 7 to 227 acres, anglers will 
have plenty of areas to dunk a 
bobber with worms or crickets or 
cast their favorite spinner lure or 
jig. Fishing in submerged vegeta- 
tion or tree tops should produce 
plenty of bites, especially around 
full moons during the summer. 
Bluegill bite well in these lakes 
from September through No- 
vember. Try Legs Lake, Lake B, 
Lake 4 or Fish Hook Lake for 
some of the best action. Call the 
Tenoroc office for more informa- 
tion or to make reservations, 
because these lakes are open to 
fishing only four days a week. 


Lake Harris Chain 

(east of Leesburg) 

If you’re in the Leesburg area 
and have a hankering to tussle 
with some heavier-than-usual 
bluegill and shellcracker, both 
Big and Little Lake Harris will 
be to your liking. Some of the 
better locales include the grassy 
areas in 4 to 6 feet of water 
near Astatula and the Howey 
Bridge spanning Little Lake 
Harris, plus the lily pads and 
spatterdock patches near the 
Ninth Street Canal out from 
Leesburg. Bluegill also will be 
found in shallow waters, tight to 
sawegrass shorelines. Just down- 
stream from Lake Harris, Lake 


The male redear sunfish sports a red edge on its opercle (ear) flap, while the female 
has an orange edge. One of its primary food sources is snails, which is why it is 


commonly called a “shellcracker.” 
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Eustis has some of the best-qual- 
ity sunfish populations sampled 
by FWC in the Harris Chain of 
Lakes. Try the new gravel fish 
attractors along the Eustis Lake 
Walk and the pier outside of the 
canal to the Eustis boat ramp. 
Also, fish the shell beds near the 
sailboat marina and along the 
east shore. The lily pads in Dead 
River are also very popular with 
panfish anglers. Lake Griffin 
has produced some outstanding 
shellcracker fishing in the past 
two years. Anglers can find these 
feisty fish in the mouth of Haines 
Creek, Yale Canal and along the 
wooded banks of the northern 
end near Pine Island. Recent 
surveys indicate an abundant 
population of shellcracker in 
Lake Beauclair. Live worms and 
grass shrimp are the best baits 
throughout the chain. 


Lake Marian 

(southeast Osceola County) 
Although this 5,740-acre “sleep- 
er” lake in southern Osceola 
County doesn’t receive much 
recognition, it’s still one of the 
best panfishing localities. Shell- 
cracker fishing is in full swing by 
late March or April and bluegill 
spawning activity isn’t far be- 
hind. Panfishing success nearly 
always peaks around the full 
and new moon periods and may 
continue throughout the sum- 
mer. The usual baits — worms, 
crickets and grass shrimp — are 
popular, while tossing tiny spin- 
nerbaits on ultralight tackle also 
can be extremely productive. 


Lake Istokpoga 

(near Sebring) 

This large, relatively shallow 
lake is outstanding for bluegill. 
Panfish anglers can concentrate 
their efforts from April through 
June around the inshore and off- 
shore cattail and bulrush areas. 
In other months, likely spots for 
bluegill and shellcracker in- 
clude Big Island, Grassy Island, 
Bumble Bee Island, around 
various sandy bars and along the 


edges of eelgrass. Anglers prefer 
crickets for bluegill and live 
worms for shellcracker. Fly-fish- 
ing anglers can experience great 
action with small popping bugs. 


Choctawhatchee River 
(northwest of Panama City) 

For river and stream lovers in 
Florida’s Panhandle, this river is 
ideal, particularly for shellcrack- 
er aficionados. Shellcracker usu- 
ally bed in quieter waters during 
April and remain active through 
the early fall months. If boating 
around in smaller creeks off the 
main channel and sloughs dur- 
ing the late spring and summer 
months, be sure to also try for 
some redbreast sunfish, stump- 
knocker and warmouth. Worms, 
crickets and grass shrimp are 
favorite baits. 


Suwannee River 

(North Central Florida) 

Although bluegill and shellcrack- 
er can be caught readily in the 
Suwannee, this river is second 
to none for quality-sized spotted 
sunfish and redbreast sunfish. 
These scrappy fish provide good 
action in the middle-river sec- 
tion and even better fishing in 
the lower portions. Try near 

tree banks on deep shores, the 
mouths of creeks and along 
water lilies. Use crickets, meal- 
worms, beetle spins or fly-fishing 
tackle with small popping bugs. 
Catalpa worms are a big favorite, 
if they are available. 


Mosaic Fish Management 
Area 

(southwest of Bartow) 

This 1,000-acre cooperative fish 
management area near Fort 
Meade can provide some excel- 
lent panfish opportunities during 
the summer. The dozen lakes 
on the area range in size from 
10 to 200 acres and many have 
shorelines with an abundant 
supply of woody brush, tree tops 
and vegetation that are perfect 
for placing a well-hooked worm 
or cricket under a float. Casting 


The redbreast sunfish is a brightly-colored sunfish with a long, narrow ear (opercle 
flap), which is mostly black. 


a small spinner or jig into the 
deeper areas also can produce 
fish at times. Try Pine Lakes 
East, LP2 West, SP11, SP12 
North and SP12 South lakes for 
some of the better action. The 
area is open to fishing only four 
days a week, and it’s first-come, 
first-served but don’t worry, 
you'll always have a spot some- 
where. Call 863-499-2421, ext. 
104 for more information. 


Lakes Orange and 
Lochloossa 

(near Gainesville) 

Following the flood conditions 

in 2004, and with the help of 
habitat enhancement efforts, 

the shoreline habitat is thriv- 

ing in Orange Lake and Lake 
Lochloosa. As a result, the bream 
populations rebounded to high 
densities, and anglers are once 
again adding these lakes to their 
favorite hot spots. From March 
to October, bream anglers should 
concentrate in the grasses and 
pads around the Lochloosa shore- 
line for bluegill, redear sunfish 
and warmouth. The area around 
Burnt Island and the west 
shoreline should be particularly 
productive. On Orange Lake, 
substantial submersed vegetation 
has covered the lake, especially 
in the west arm and south por- 


tions of the lake. The result has 
been regular catches of bluegill, 
redear sunfish and chunky war- 
mouth. In August of 2006, one 
angler hauled in a hefty bluegill 
just shy of 12 inches and weigh- 
ing 2 pounds. Most anglers use 
crickets and minnows as bait. If 
water levels remain high enough 
to allow access to the lake, the 
forecast for bream fishing in 
2008 will be excellent. 

Many of Florida’s best bream 
fishing spots produce consis- 
tently year after year. Notably 
missing for 2008, however, is 
450,000-acre Lake Okeechobee. 
Revered by anglers nationwide, 
the “Big O” is imperiled by 
environmental consequences 
following record-setting hurri- 
cane seasons in 2004 and 2005 
when devastating storm winds 
repeatedly wreaked havoc on 
Okeechobee’s aquatic plant com- 
munities. In contrast, drought 
likely will limit access until 
summer 2008. FWC biologists 
continue to assist the South Flor- 
ida Water Management District, 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
Florida Department of Environ- 
mental Protection and others in 
restoring the lake and its fishery 
to its glory days. Contact local 
marinas and tackle stores for 
current conditions. FW 
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FWC Update 


Manatee deaths in 2007 below 
the five-year average 


A preliminary report from the FWC indicates there were 317 
manatee deaths in state waters in 2007. The total number 
of carcasses falls below the five-year average of 355. 

Watercraft strikes and red tide continue to contribute 
to a high percentage of manatee mortality, accounting for 
more than half of the total deaths where scientists could 
determine the cause of death. Necropsy results identify 
watercraft strikes as the cause of 73 deaths and red tide as 
responsible for 52 deaths. 

FWC researchers report that watercraft and red tide- 
related deaths were high in Southwest Florida. The combi- 
nation of these factors was identified as a concern for this 
region in the recently approved manatee management plan. 

The FWC uses trends in mortality figures to monitor 
ongoing and emerging threats to the manatee population. A 
recent report analyzing threats to the species, coauthored 
by researchers from the United States Geological Survey 
and the FWC, points to watercraft-related mortality as the 


most significant long-term threat to the manatee population. 


However, the FWC is encouraged that the number of water- 
craft-related deaths in 2007 is below the five-year average. 

The FWC is committed to conservation actions 
that reduce human-caused manatee deaths. The FWC’s 
manatee management plan outlines measures to address 
watercraft-related mortality, as well as other threats facing 
the manatee population. 

To report a dead or injured manatee, call the FWC 
Wildlife Alert hotline at 888-404-FWCC. 

For more information on manatee mortality research, 
visit research.MyFWC.com/manatees. 
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FWC commissioners honor employees 


Dec. 5 was a special day for several FWC employees attend- 

ing the December meeting in Key Largo. Commissioners 

recognized and presented awards to employees for their 

years of service, dedication, achievements and heroism. — 
Two former commissioners also accepted FWC 

resolutions recognizing their service - Sandra Kaupe 

for her five years and David Meehan for eight years on 

the Commission. 


Dr. C. Tom Rainey (black jacket) presents Victor Heller 
with the 2007 Louise Ireland Humphrey Achievement 
Award as commissioners (from left to right) Ron Bergeron; 
Kenneth Wright; Rodney Barreto; Richard Corbett; Brian S. 
Yablonski; Kathy Barco and Dwight Stephenson look on. 


Dr. C. Tom Rainey of the Wildlife Foundation of Florida 
presented the 2007 Louise Ireland Humphrey Achievement 
Award to Victor Heller, assistant executive director of 
the FWC. The annual award honors FWC employees for 
outstanding service to the agency. 

Commissioners also honored Jeffery Bass and Capt. 
James Koch, fishing guide, for their heroic efforts during a 
rescue operation of a boating accident victim in Key Largo. 

Jack Beal of Shikar-Safari Club International presented 
the 2007 Shikar-Safari Club International Officer of the Year 
Award to FWC Officer Brad Stanley. 

John White, retiring after 30 years of service from the 
FWC, also enjoyed a moment in the spotlight. 

“These awards recognize individuals who have gone 
above and beyond what their normal job requires,” said FWC 
Chairman Rodney Barreto. “They exemplify what it means to 
work for the FWC.” 

The FWC also honored Vic Dunaway, outdoor writer 
and founding editor of Florida Sportsman magazine, for his 
contributions to fish and wildlife conservation. 

The FWC presents awards during its final meeting 
each year. 
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FWC Fish and Wildlife Research Institute scientist is named Biologist of the Year 


The Southeastern Association of Fish 
and Wildlife Agencies (SEAFWA) recog- 
nized FWC Fish and Wildlife Research 
Institute (FWRI) scientist Wesley Porak 
as Fisheries Biologist of the Year. 

At this year’s annual meeting, 
SEAFWA honored Porak, an FWC 
research scientist working at the FWRI 
Eustis Fisheries Research Laboratory, 
for his contributions to fisheries 
conservation. 

“This award is particularly 


prestigious for a conservation agency 
scientist, because it amounts to 
recognition from his distinguished 
colleagues, and it reflects great credit 
on this whole agency,” said Ken Haddad, 
FWC executive director. 

With 25 years of experience, 
Porak commits himself to excellence in 
largemouth bass research, management 
and conservation. Along with colleagues, 
he helped develop techniques to 
determine largemouth bass growth rates, 


FWC wraps up Key Largo meeting 


The FWC wrapped up a two-day 
meeting Dec. 6 at Key Largo after 
wading through an eventful agenda. 

Commissioners voted to approve 
the Florida Manatee Management 
Plan, effectively establishing a 
comprehensive plan that lays out all 
the realistic measures the state can 
take to nurture the species away from 
the threat of extinction. The plan also 
includes measurable goals for the 
manatee’s recovery. It marks the first 
time Florida has had a management 
plan for the species. 

Commissioners voted to defer 
a proposal to reclassify manatees 
from endangered to threatened on 
the state’s imperiled species list. 
Meanwhile, commissioners directed 
FWC staff to research options for 
revising the agency’s imperiled- 
species classification process. 

Also, commissioners heard an 
update on a proposed management 
plan and associated rules concerning 
the bald eagle. Final action on those 
proposals will take place at a later 
meeting. 

The Commission approved 
acquisition of the 1,148-acre Dunham 
Ranch in Polk County as a mitigation 
park and acquisition of the 1,652-acre 
Lucky L Ranch in Osceola County as 
an addition to the Three Lakes Wildlife 
Management Area. 


The FWC is involved in a variety of 
activities associated with bald eagles, 
including documentation of eagle 
nesting territories, technical assistance 
requests and scientific research. 


Commissioners re-elected Rodney 
Barreto to be the seven-member 
commission’s chairman and Brian 
Yablonski to be vice chairman for 2008. 

Commissioners also approved 
final adoption of rules to clear up the 
FWC’s due process procedures and 
delegations of authority. 

In addition, commissioners 
approved a new rule to require owners 
of Class | (potentially very dangerous) 
animals to contact the FWC immediately 
in the event of an animal escape. It 
also requires owners to keep records 
of names, addresses and phone 
numbers of adjacent property owners 


SY3DOU" Move 


ages, longevity and survival in Florida 
water bodies. 

In addition to the award presented 
to Porak, FWC also won a diversity 
award for minority recruitment, and 
Ken Haddad received an award for his 
service as past president of SEAFWA. 

SEAFWA is composed of 
agencies responsible for management 
and protection of the fish and wildlife 
resources from 16 states, Puerto Rico 
and the United States Virgin Islands. 


for notification in case a dangerous 
animal escapes. 

Concerning marine issues, 
commissioners proposed draft rule 
proposals from the FWC’s Spiny 
Lobster Advisory Board. The board’s 
proposals include extending the 
current moratorium on the spiny 
lobster trap reduction schedule, 
allowing two different spiny lobster 
endorsement holders to pull traps 
from the same vessel, revert trap 
certificates not paid for to the FWC 
after two years instead of three and 
prohibit the harvest of all egg-bearing 
lobsters. A final public hearing on 
these proposed rules will be held in 
April in Tallahassee. 

In other marine fisheries 
actions, commissioners approved the 
proposed marine fisheries work plan 
for 2008-09, discussed ways to better 
incorporate FWC input into the federal 
fisheries management process and 
considered various federal fisheries 
management issues. 

The Commission adopted 
resolutions honoring former 
commissioners Herky Huffman, 
Sandra Kaupe and David Meehan. 

The complete agenda is available 
at MyFWC.com/commission/2007/ 
DecO7/index.html. 

The next FWC meeting is set for 
April 9-10 in Tallahassee. 
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FWC Update 


A ride of remembrance 


Officers from the FWC participated in a charity bicycle ride, 
known as the Tour de Force, on the sunny Monday morning 
of Dec. 3, 2007. The ride started in North Miami Beach and 
ended at Daytona Beach Shores, for a total of 270 miles. Not 
all officers went the entire length. The ride was divided into 
legs; the first leg, which seven FWC officers participated in, 
was 49 miles. 

The money raised from this event goes to the families 
of Florida police officers who have been killed in the line of 
duty throughout the year. There were 16 families of fallen 
police officers who will receive the contributions, including the 
families of two fallen FWC officers - Lt. Del Teagan and Inv. 
Michelle Lawless. In 2007, 150 officers bicycled in the event, 
and $5,900 was raised. 


“Eyes in the skies” locate lawbreakers 


If you’re going to break the law, be careful. You never know 
who might be watching. 

The FWC’s Aviation Section at Lake City has a new 
weapon in its arsenal to protect the state’s valuable natural 
resources. The Bell 206 L4 Long Ranger helicopter will 
enhance search-and-rescue and other law enforcement 
operations in the FWC’s North Central Region. 

“We fast-forwarded about 35 years in technology,” said 
Lt. Joe Johnston, a pilot who has been with the Commission 
for nearly 30 years. “We replaced our 1970s-era military 
surplus OH-58 helicopter with this one. 

“If you’re lost, we will find you. If you’re on the run, we will 
find you,” Johnston said. “With the technology we have on this 
helicopter, we can fly at night with impunity.” 

The Long Ranger is equipped with SX16 Night Sun, a 30- 
million-candlepower searchlight, and night-vision equipment. 

“| can’t overemphasize that during all our patrols, our 
main focus is resource protection and boating safety,” 
Johnston said. “But during these patrols, FWC officers do run 


Lt. Joe 
Johnston 
with the 


helicopter, 
stationed 
in the 
FWC’s 
North 
Central 
Region. 
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Left to right, front row: Ofc. Daniel Miranda, Lt. Alfredo 
Escanio, Ofc. Jorge Pino, Ofc. Manny Padilla. Back row: Lt. 
Alberto Maza, Ofc. Santiago Ayala, Lt. Christian Rodriguez 


into a wide variety of violations, and they act upon them.” 

One night, as Johnston flew over Alachua County at about 
7,500 feet, wearing night-vision goggles, he saw a tiny light 
flickering on and off in the Grove Park Wildlife Management 
Area (WMA). 

“Because the light flicked on and off so quickly, | wasn’t 
sure what | was seeing,” Johnston said. “I circled around 
again, concentrating on where | saw the light. | directed 
Officer Sam Dishman to the area to check it out.” 

Dishman noticed a vehicle parked in the WMA. He 
went to the vehicle and observed the driver smoking what 
appeared to be crack cocaine. The light Johnston had seen 
was the man’s lighter flicking on and off while he smoked the 
illegal substance. Dishman arrested the man for possession 
of cocaine, possession of drug paraphernalia and for not 
purchasing a recreational use permit for the area. 

On another night, while flying over Columbia County, 
Johnston noticed a vehicle driving erratically. He directed an 
officer to the vehicle, which had ended up in a ditch after the 
driver attempted to execute a three-point turn. The officer 
determined the man had been driving under the influence, 
registering .165 on the breathalyzer test. He charged the man 
with DUI and with possessing an open container of alcohol. 

These flights require a team effort. The officers rely 
on Johnston to direct them to the suspicious activity, while 
Johnston relies on the officers to make the cases. 

“The officers on the ground are the ones who walk up to 
the vehicles in remote areas and confront a potential violator. 
Without the officers, I’m not effective at all.” Johnston said. 

“With the aircraft and the night-vision goggles, if 
someone is doing something in the area we're working, it 
doesn’t go unnoticed,” Johnston said. “People often forget to 
look up to see who's watching.” 
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Enhance your 


backyard wildlife viewing 


with natural 


habitat landscaping 


By David Copps 


Wildlife viewing is becoming ever more popular 

in Florida as people head to wildlife management 
areas, parks and refuges to experience the sights 
and sounds of Florida’s wild treasures. But you don’t 
have to travel far for good viewing. Homeowners 
can create great viewing opportunities in their own 
yards by providing the basic building blocks of good 
habitat — meadows, mixed hedges, thickets and 
woodlands. When combined in the landscape, you 
can create patterns that are attractive to a wide 
variety of songbirds, butterflies and other critters 
for close-up viewing throughout the year. 


Meadows 


A meadow is any naturalized planting of wildflowers 
and bunch grasses growing in a sunny, open area. 
Planting even a small patch of meadow provides a 
rich variety of seeds and insects for birds and food 
plants for butterflies and their larvae. Bluebirds, 


A backyard meadow is any naturalized planting of wildflowers 
and bunch grasses growing in a sunny, open area. 


chipping sparrows, palm warblers and phoebes are a 
few of the birds that may visit a backyard meadow. 
Gulf fritillaries, zebra longwings and cloudless 
sulphurs are some of the butterflies that enliven the 
garden as they flit from plant to plant to lay their 
eggs or search for nectar. 

As the forms, colors and textures of meadow 
foliage change throughout the year, so do the 
activities of wildlife that live here. Spring is the 
time for lower-growing wildflowers including 
black-eyed Susan, coreopsis, gaillardia and 
butterfly weed. The insects attracted to these 
flowers provide an important source of protein 
for baby birds. Bluebirds will wait patiently on a 
nearby perch then suddenly plummet down into the 
meadow to snatch unsuspecting grasshoppers for 
their hungry nestlings. 

In the summer, native grasses such as blue- 
stems and Indian grass begin to make a show. By 
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Above: Raccoons often spend their days resting in trees. 
Below: Mixed hedges and thickets provide food and shelter to 
a variety of wild creatures throughout the year. 


October, their flowering stalks are thrust high 
above the leaves that have taken on wonderful 
shades of russet, tan and gold. The grasses support 
the tall, lanky fall-blooming wildflowers including 
narrow-leaf sunflower, blazing star and goldenrod. 
The seed stalks of both grasses and wildflowers 
last through the winter, providing a much-needed 
food source for over-wintering songbirds. Flocks 


of goldfinches will suddenly arrive to feast in these 
patches and then disappear just as quickly. Sparrows 
are fun to watch as they work their way down the 
stalks of bluestem grasses picking out the tiny seeds. 
Chickadees do the same on dried sunflower seed 
heads, bobbing up and down as they pick and probe 
for their meal. 


Mixed hedges and thickets 


Mixed hedges along property boundaries and 

dense thickets in corners produce wildlife activity 
throughout the year. A tight grouping of cherry 
laurel, red cedar, cabbage palm and wild plum, laced 
with vines such as yellow jessamine and wild grape, 
provides thick cover needed to escape predators 

and harsh winter winds. Thickets and mixed 

hedges are the preferred nesting sites for cardinals, 
mockingbirds and brown thrashers. These birds will 
often give away their nest locations by returning to 
the same location time and again with beaks full of 
twigs or grasses. 

Many of the shrubs and small trees that make up 
mixed hedges and thickets produce fruits and seeds 
that are relished by songbirds and small mammals. A 
variety of foods can be provided throughout the year 
by combining deciduous and evergreen species that 
flower and fruit at different seasons. Beautyberry, 
yaupon holly and sumac provide much needed high- 
energy food for songbirds during the winter when 
there are fewer protein-rich insects to feast upon. 

Wax myrtle is a particularly good addition to the 
mixed hedge. The female plant has small, hard fruits 
that yellow-rumped warblers and ruby-crowned king- 
lets relish. Plant some nearby and you'll be rewarded 


with the sights and sounds of these voracious feed- 
ers until the very last fruits are stripped clean. 


Woodland 


Woodlands, or hammocks as we call them in 
Florida, provide for an incredible wealth of wildlife. 
Homeowners can enhance their viewing success by 
creating a mini-woodland under a large shade-tree 
or group of trees where turf grass is hard to grow. 
When leaves fall, let them stay on the ground to 
build up a rich carpet of mulch. Plant a variety of 
understory trees, shrubs and groundcovers to create 
a multi-layered woodland structure. More layers 
provide more feeding and nesting opportunities. 

Brown thrashers and towhees are particularly 
fun to watch as they scratch and thrash leaves and 
twigs in their quest for grubs and spiders. Raccoons 
and possums often spend their days resting in 
trees. Recently, while scanning the tops of trees 
for migrating warblers, I spotted a trio of young 
raccoons huddled together in an old squirrel’s nest 
in the crotch of a large pine tree in my yard. 

If possible, preserve all cavity trees on your 
property. Scan them as part of your daily viewing 
routine, and you'll eventually be rewarded with 
the sights and sounds of one of the many wildlife 
species that require cavities for resting or raising 
young. Over the years, I’ve seen barred owls, flying 
squirrels, wood ducks and a variety of woodpeckers 
in tree cavities throughout my neighborhood. 


Backyard habitat design 


When designing a wildlife viewing landscape, 
arrange the various components so they are easy 

to see from your house and fun to walk through. 
Children enjoy roaming and exploring along paths 
cut through meadows and thickets. Backyard 
habitats provide them with opportunities to interact 
with nature — an important step towards developing 
a sense of environmental stewardship. 

Habitat landscaping will attract a wide variety 
of wildlife to your yard. By creating a feeding and 
watering station, you can entice many of them to 
come near for close-up viewing. 

Provide feeders for seed and suet along with a 
bird bath or misting pool for songbirds and contain- 
ers with nectar and host plants for butterflies. 

When you provide for wildlife with habitat 
landscaping, they'll give back with sounds, colors 
and interesting behaviors that will enrich your life 
through the seasons and through the years. FW 


David Copps is a landscape designer and naturalist. He 
has a master’s degree in landscape architecture and owns 
David Copps Landscape Design in Tallahassee. He spe- 
cializes in the design and management of natural habitat 
gardens that bring children close to nature and protect 
Florida’s water, wildflowers and wildlife. Contact him at 
meadowman3@yahoo.com. 


Plant list 


m, 


Homeowners can enhance their viewing success by 


creating a mini-woodland under a large shade tree or 
group of trees where turf grass is hard to grow. 


Meadow 


Spring blooming 
Blackeyed Susan 
Coreopsis 

Indian blanket 


Fall blooming 
Narrow-leaf sunflower 
Blazing star 
Goldenrod 

Switch grass 
Bluestem grass 
Muhly grass 

Love grass 


Rudbeckia hirta 
Coropsis spp. 
Gaillardia pulchella 


Helianthus angustifolia 
Liatris spp. 

Solidago spp. 

Panicum virgatum 
Andropogon spp. 
Muhlenbergia capillaries 
Eragrostis spp. 


Mixed hedge and thicket 


Yaupon holly 
Wax myrtle 
Chickasaw plum 
Black cherry 


Woodland 


Canopy 

Oaks 

Hickories 
Southern magnolia 


Understory 
Dogwood 
Sparkleberry 

Eastern hophornbeam 


Shrubs 

American beautyberry 
Highbush blueberry 
Saw palmetto 


Groundcover 
Partridgeberry 
Witch grass 
Spike grass 


Illex vomitoria 
Myrica cerifera 
Prunus angustifolia 
Prunus serotina 


Quercus spp. 
Carya spp. 
Magnolia grandiflora 


Cornus florida 
Vaccinium arboretum 
Ostrya virginica 


Callicarpa americana 
Vaccinium corymbosum 
Serenoa repens 


Michella repens 
Dicanthelium spp. 
Chasmanthium spp. 
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Florida’s bald eagle populations are soaring again, but 


EagleWatch volunteers still keep a vigilant eye on their nests 
and habitat. 
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Guardian 


angels 
watch over 


bald 
eagles 


By Sandy Beck 


Eight years ago, a pair of bald 
eagles moved into an upscale 
neighborhood on Lake Olivia, 
about 15 miles west of Orlando. 
Linda Walsh keeps her telescope 
and camera focused on their nest 
at the top of a dead pine just 300 
feet from her front door. 

“Tt’s one of the highlights 
of my life. I look forward to fall 
each year, because it’s always a 
joy to watch them,” Walsh said. 
“One day, a river otter caught a 
fish, jumped up on the boat dock 
and began to eat it. An eagle 
swooped down and grabbed the 
fish from the startled otter, which 
then jumped back into the lake. 
The otter must have thought, 
‘Hey, that’s my fish!’ because two 
minutes later, he jumped back on 
the dock, stole it back from the 
eagle and jumped into the water.” 

Walsh writes a newsletter 
to share her bald eagle updates 
with Lake Olivia residents who 
now follow the mating, hunting 
and eaglet-rearing activities of 
their local celebrities with 
intense interest. 

She also volunteers with 
Audubon EagleWatch, a citizen 
science program coordinated by 
Lynda White at the Audubon Cen- 
ter for Birds of Prey in Maitland. 
Volunteers monitor the activity of 


bald eagle pairs at urban and sub- 
urban nests in Florida throughout 
the nesting season, Oct. 1 — May 
15, and keep a watchful eye on 
related development and habitat- 
loss issues year-round. 


Habitat loss lands eagles in 
dangerous situations 


Bald eagles are fiercely territorial, 
but serious battles between adults 
have been rare. The past decade, 
however, has seen an increase 

in the number of eagles injured 

or killed defending precious 
breeding territory as suitable 
habitat shrinks. 

While those tall pines that 
eagles covet are getting harder to 
find, artificial “trees” are sprout- 
ing up all over. Lynda White said, 
during the past year, Florida’s 
eagles built nests on 28 cell tow- 
ers, including one 150 feet behind 
the Winter Springs City Hall. 

“This is not ideal habitat,” 
White said. “There is a high 
incidence of eaglets falling from 
these nests.” 

There are no branches for 
branchers — young birds exercising 
their flight muscles — to hop on. 
Workers need permission from 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS) to access these towers 
during the nesting season. 

Eagles have also adapted by 
moving to the suburbs. But in a 
four-year study, Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission 
biologists discovered that one year 
after leaving the nest, survival of 
suburban eagles was lower than 
that of rural eagles. 

Suburban bald eagles collide 
with motor vehicles when they 
are attracted to the road by 
carrion. They’re also electrocuted 
when they perch and touch two 
powerlines at the same time. 

Before the 2004 hurricanes, 
power companies began to address 
this problem by retrofitting 
lines and moving them further 
apart. After the hurricanes, with 
so many lines to repair, they 
were replaced — closer together. 


The recovery of bald eagles 


In the 1950s, 
Charles Broley, 
a retired bank- 
er fascinated 
by bald eagles, 
banded eaglets 
in the Tampa 
area and 
tracked their 
movements. 
He also made 
an alarming 
discovery: In 
1958, there 
were only 10 
nesting pairs 
where he’d 
found 125 in 
1943. 

Alerted 
by Broley’s 
findings, the 
FWS, National Audubon Society and 
other groups conducted their own 
surveys that determined bald eagle 
populations were declining across the 
entire country. 

Hunters and farmers earlier 
in the past century held different 
sentiments concerning raptors. 

They viewed birds of prey, including 
eagles, as vermin - competitors 

for game animals and predators of 
livestock. Loss of habitat, bounty 
hunters, trophy-and-feather collectors 
and secondary poisoning from the 
pesticide DDT decimated the bald 
eagle population. 

In 1963, with only 417 nesting 
pairs documented in the lower 48 
states, our national symbol was on 
the fast track to extinction. In 1967, 
the southern population of bald 
eagles was taken under the wing of 
the United States government and 
protected under the Endangered 
Species Preservation Act. In 1972, 
DDT was banned, and in 1978, 
bald eagles in our contiguous 48 
states were protected under the new 
Endangered Species Act. 

With our protection of the 
birds and their nesting and roost- 
ing habitats, elimination of harmful 
chemicals, captive breeding programs 
and an effective public education 
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Above: An eagle parent bathes in Lake Olivia. Facing page: 
A bald eagle sits above her nest with two eaglets on Brahma 
Island in Lake Kissimmee. 


campaign, the bald eagle popula- 
tion is once again soaring with 9,789 
breeding pairs, including 1,133 pairs 
in Florida. 

In fact, their recovery was so 
spectacular that in June 2007 bald 
eagles were removed from the Federal 
Endangered Species List. But, this 
doesn’t mean the eagles’ lifeline has 
been cut or that their habitat is now 
fair game for development. The bird 
is still protected under the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act as well as by an older 
law, the Bald and Golden Eagle 
Protection Act. 

New National Bald Eagle 
Management Guidelines address 
human activities within 660 feet of an 
active nest that may disturb nesting be- 
havior or endanger the eggs or eaglets. 

The FWS will continue to track 
the bald eagle’s health, using nest- 
ing data collected by state agencies 
and environmental groups, including 
Audubon’s EagleWatch program. It will 
analyze the data every five years for a 
total of 20 years. 

During this period, a decline of 
25 percent in occupied bald eagle 
nests will turn on a red light and call 
for expanded monitoring, additional 
research, and/or restoring Federal 
protection under the Endangered 
Species Act. 
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Ten Florida eagles, and many 
other raptor species, have been 
electrocuted since the hurricanes. 


Audubon EagleWatch is 
more important than ever 


When Resee Collins, former di- 
rector of the Audubon Center for 
Birds of Prey, began EKagleWatch 
in 1992, 22 volunteers moni- 
tored 19 nests in three Central 
Florida counties. Today, coordi- 
nator Lynda White oversees 306 
volunteers in this unique citizen 
science program that monitors 
283 nests in 42 Florida counties. 
“Biologically, eagles need to 
come off the (imperiled species) 
list. It’s a wonderful success sto- 
ry,” White said. “But monitoring 
is still important. If their numbers 
begin to slip, they can be relisted.” 
White teaches volunteers 
about bald eagle natural history 
and nesting biology, nest threats 
and legal protections and how to 
identify unrecorded nests. 
Volunteers are responsible 
for monitoring their nest at least 
twice each month during eagle- 
nesting season and for filling out 
a monthly nest report. Volunteers 
record the eagles’ behavior in and 
around their nests as well as any 
activity that may impact the birds. 
Their surveillance also enables 
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Lucy Seeds, 79 years old, an EagleWatch volunteer for 14 years, spends every 


wildlife rehabilitators to rescue 
fallen eaglets promptly. 

Last year, a call from Linda 
Walsh reported, “The baby is on 
the ground!” Audubon was able to 
rescue and treat the fallen eaglet. 
Two weeks later, volunteer tree- 
climber Jim Lotta returned her to 
the nest. Within two hours, the ex- 
cited parents returned to feed her. 

EagleWatch data enhances 
the FWC’s annual Bald Eagle 
Nesting Survey, (MyFWC.com/ 
eagle/eaglenests/Default.asp) and 
assists the agency’s conservation 
and law enforcement efforts. 
Volunteers also have located an 
average of six new nests each year. 

Because most nests are on 
private land, volunteers use 
binoculars or spotting scopes to 
observe nest activity from a public 
roadside. If the nest is not visible, 
volunteers introduce themselves 
to landowners. 

“Most landowners are 
agreeable and grant access to 
their property; others aren’t 
thrilled,” White said. 


An EagleWatch sentinel 


Lucy Seeds, 79 years old, is a 
powerful eagle advocate who 
has been monitoring eagle nests 
in St. Johns County, south of 
Jacksonville, for 14 years. 


Saturday morning during nesting season recording observations of “her eagle nest,” 
#SJ-7 at Julington Creek Park in St. Johns County. 
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Every Saturday morning 
during nesting season, the “Eagle 
Lady,” sets up two spotting scopes 
at Julington Creek Park — one for 
adults and a shorter one, which 
the local Wild Birds Unlimited 
store donated, for children. The 
scopes are focused on a bald eagle 
nest across the lake. 

“This tree has been used by 
nesting bald eagles for about 40 
years. Not the same pair, though. 
Eagles mate for life, but when 
one dies, the survivor will take a 
new mate, so there is always one 
experienced partner,” Seeds told a 
group of Cub Scouts who had come 
out in early in December. 

“Come take a look,” Seeds 
said. “She’s been sitting on her 
nest for two weeks, so the eggs 
will hatch in about three weeks. 
Oh, she’s up on the side of the 
nest! She’s turning the eggs!” 

Seeds also does classroom 
presentations, sharing her 
passion for eagle protection with 
local children. 

In April 2006, she organized 
a “Community EagleWatch Day” 
at the park. Hundreds of people 
showed up to meet Lynda White 
and Trouble, a disabled eagle from 
the Audubon Bird of Prey Center. 
The eagle gods must have been 
smiling that day, because the ea- 
glets fledged (left the nest) before 
everyone's eyes. 

They’re planning another 
Community EagleWatch Day this 
year for March 8. 

Seeds also takes her duties as 
an EagleWatch sentinel seriously. 

In 2000, when there was a lot 
of construction activity around 
one of the nests at the Julington 
Creek Development, Plantation 
Island, Seeds noticed that the 
birds were not behaving normally, 
so she went to the St. Johns 
County Commission. 

“As I recall, the Commission 
meeting hall was filled to capacity. 
The local citizens really came out 
in support of the eagles and my 
work. Mothers came with their 
children,” she said. 


HSTVM WONIT 


Juvenile eagles are chocolate-brown with some mottled white. They do not acquire 
their signature white head and tail feathers until their fifth year. 


Despite strong opposition 
from builders and a developer 
who spent half a million dollars 
fighting the issue, an agreement 
was finally reached that revised 
the St. Johns County Bald Eagle 
Management Plan to restrict 
building activity during eagle 
nesting season as well as to 
protect tall trees suitable for 
perching and roosting. 


Developers protect eagles 
In December 2003, the Ginn 
Company discovered an eagle’s 
nest with two fledglings on 
its Tesoro property in Port St. 
Lucie. The company voluntarily 
complied with FWC regulations, 
protecting not only the active 
nest but also one that the eagles 
had abandoned. Then they went 
the extra mile of redesigning the 
development to conserve eagle 
habitat by removing 38 nearby 
lots at a cost of $28 million. 

Because of the company’s 
quick response and cooperation, 
three eaglets fledged that year (a 
rare event). Despite setbacks from 
hurricanes and a usurping great 
horned owl, the pair continues to 
raise young. 

Many Tesoro buyers were 
impressed with the company’s en- 


vironmental commitment. Audu- 
bon was too. 

Audubon and the Ginn Com- 
pany entered into a Friends of the 
Eagle Partnership. 

As a result of this 
partnership, the world is treated 
to an eagle-eye view of the Tesoro 
nest through a live streaming 


EagleCam (www.audubonofflorida. 


org/friendsoftheeagle/cam.html). 

The partnership also supports 
migratory eagle research and 
enables Audubon educators from 
the Center for Birds of Prey to 
travel around the state with 
live eagle ambassadors, raising 
awareness of nesting activities 
throughout the state. 

The bald eagle may have 
dodged the bullet of extinction, 
but its sustained recovery must 
be an ongoing effort that rests 
on everyone's shoulders. With 
passionate advocates like the 
Ginn Company and EagleWatch 
volunteers Lucy Seeds and Linda 
Walsh, Florida’s bald eagle 
success story may well have a 
happy ending. FW 


Sandy Beck is a freelance nature 
writer and education director of The 
Wild Classroom in Tallahassee, 
www.wildclassroom.net. 


A year in the life of 
Florida’s bald eagles 


Bald eagles return to their nest- 

ing area by October to defend 

and establish (or reestablish) 

their territory. Prime habitat must 
include tall trees, usually pine or 
cypress, for nesting and perching. 
These trees also must provide good 
visibility and a clear flight path to 
coastal or inland waters. An eagle’s 
7-foot wingspan cannot maneuver 
through a dense forest. 

A breeding pair engages 
in a dramatic aerial courtship: 
soaring high, locking talons and 
cartwheeling towards the earth. 
This “dance” is followed by 
copulation, usually on a branch, 
and nest-building or repair, 
although not always in that order. 

Both birds gather branches, 
but the female is the architect and 
interior decorator. She weaves the 
branches together then lines the 
nestcup, a depression in the mid- 
dle of the nest where the eggs are 
laid, with Spanish moss or other 
soft material. A branch with fresh 
green leaves placed on the nest 
rim is a combination “Occupancy” 
and “Do not disturb” sign. 

Eggs (usually two) are laid 
several days apart. Both parents 
develop brood patches and share 
incubation duties for 33-35 days, 
then feed their rapidly growing 
eaglets for the next three months 
until they're ready to fledge (fly off 
the nest) and polish their survival 
skills. 

In May, the parents take a 
deep breath and either remain on 
the nesting territory or congregate 
at rich food sources. The juveniles 
go on spring break. Most head 
for the Chesapeake Bay and the 
coastal plain of North Carolina. 
Some travel as far as Canada. 

In the fall, everyone returns to 
Florida. Established pairs recon- 
nect. Young, chocolate-brown birds, 
who will not develop impressive 
white head and tail feathers until 
their fifth year, try to stake out their 
own piece of waterfront property. 
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° Ask the FWC 


Illustration by Liz West 


What is the record for the 
largest alligator killed in 
Florida? | heard that a 23-foot- 
long alligator was killed in 
Florida, is that true? 
Female alligators rarely exceed 9 feet in 
length, but males can grow much larger. 
The Florida state record for length is a 14 
foot 5/8 inch male from Lake Monroe in 
Seminole County. The Florida record for 
weight is a 1,043 pound (13 feet 10 1/2 
inches long) male from Orange Lake in 
Alachua County. 

For alligator facts, visit MyFWC. 
com/gators/facts.htm. 


Do I need a license to hunt wild 
hogs? What are the regulations 
for hunting hogs on privately 

owned land and on public land? 


You do not need a hunting license to 
hunt hogs on private property as they 
are considered domestic livestock and 
are the property of the landowner upon 
whose land they occur. This includes 
nonresidents as well as residents. With 
landowner permission, there is no closed 
season, bag limit or size limit for wild 
hogs, and they may be taken year-round 
at any time by legal means (using legal 
weapons, dogs, trapping, etc.) 

Using a gun, bow or crossbow and 
a light at night without obtaining a Gun 
and Light at Night Permit is a prohibited 
method of taking hogs. The permit is 
only issued when hogs are destroying 
property. 

On most public lands, there are no 
bag or size limits, and hogs are legal to 
take during any hunting season except 
spring turkey. If you are hunting hogs on 
a wildlife management area (WMA), a 
hunting license is required along with a 
management area permit. 

On selected WMASs, specific bag and 
size limits do apply. To find WMAs that 
allow hog hunting, refer to the legend in 
the Public Hunting Areas section of the 
Florida Hunting Regulations at: MyFWC. 
com/hunting. 


Are fox squirrels 
protected? If I see one 
who should I report 

it to? What should be 
done about fox squirrels 
on property slated for 
development? 

Many residents and visitors to Florida 
report seeing a fox squirrel. Although 
both of Florida’s fox squirrel species 

are imperiled, the FWC is not collecting 
sightings data at this time. 

Fox squirrels and their nest trees 
are protected and may only be destroyed 
or taken under a permit issued by the 
FWC. If you are concerned about fox 
squirrels and nearby development, 
please contact your local county natural 
resource department and planning office 
to let them know that a fox squirrel is 
present on the property. To find out 
about permitting requirements for the 
relocation or removal of fox squirrels, 
please contact the FWC Species 
Conservation and Planning Section at 
850-921-5990, ext. 17310. 

For more information about fox 
squirrels, visit: MyFWC.com/critters/fox- 
squirrel.asp. To see a listing of imperiled 
species and protections, visit: MyFWC. 
com/imperiledspecies. 


What regulations apply to 
the use of inflatable boats 
and rafts? 


Florida’s boating safety regulations apply, 
regardless of the type of vessel. Boaters 
need all the required U.S. Coast Guard 
(USCG) safety equipment including a 
sound producing device, flares for day 
and night, and running lights if you are 
out after sunset. You must have a USCG- 
approved life vest on board for every 
person on board. If the vessel has a 
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motor, it must be registered. An electric 
motor is considered a power vessel. 
Floating toys and other floating objects 
that are not subject to a license tax for 
their operation and are not used for 
transportation are exempt from these 
regulations. Visit the FWC’s Boating 
Safety Regulations Web site at MyFWC. 
com/boating/safety/alt/regulations.htm. 


What do I need to do to keep a 
raccoon as a pet? 

Raccoons should not be handled by 
inexperienced individuals because of 
the risk of rabies’ infection. It also is 
unlawful to transport within, into or from 
the state, wild-trapped live raccoons. If 
the raccoon was taken or received from 
the wild, call a wildlife rehabber to take 
the raccoon. 

To keep a domesticated raccoon 
(one not taken or received from the wild) 
as a pet, you need to apply for a Class III 
Personal Use Permit from the FWC. The 
permit is valid for two years and there is 
no cost. You may access the application 
on the Web at MyFWC.com/permits 
under the heading “Captive Wildlife.” A 
permit application to keep any raccoon 
other than a domesticated raccoon 
must include a letter from a vet or 
animal clinic stating why the animal can 
not be returned to the wild. 

It is illegal to feed wild raccoons. 


Tall cypress trees line the banks of 
Fisheating Creek. 


Woodpeckers greeted me as I 
slid my canoe onto Fisheating 
Creek at the Burnt Bridge drop- 
off where there isn’t any bridge 
because the bridge burned down. 
Normally, it’s possible to see 
some of the burnt pilings, but not 
this day, because the creek was 
high and flowing over its banks. 
My furry pal, Denver, and 
I took in our surroundings — 
tall cypress trees lining the 
waterway, two eyes and a snout 
breaking the water’s surface 
behind us, then the 4-foot gator 
swimming away, barely making 
a ripple in the red-orange colored 


Article and photographs by Karen Lindquist 


water. The current carried us 
along the creek with two walls 
of feathery spring-green leaves 
lining the sides. The creek took a 
few turns, and suddenly I felt as 
if I were at a dead end. 

The open path disappeared 
and all I saw was vegetation. I 
carefully continued ahead 
among green leaves and cypress 
trunks and surprisingly found 
a way through them. I kept 
checking behind me in case I 
had to back out. 

Many paths are ahead. I 
thought, “Which way should I 
go?” At the canoe’s bow, blades 
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of grass submerged in the water 
point the way downstream, so I 
followed the grass. Fairly soon, 
I spotted an open area and, 
paddling towards it, found a 
little brown sign marking Mile 
27. Hurray! I was still on the 
trail. A look at the map showed 
how far I had gone and how far 
yet to go on what should have 
been a four-hour trip back to 
the campground. 

A clear blue sky indicated 
fair weather, so I took my time 
paddling the beautiful creek. 

To truly appreciate nature, you 
must be immersed in it and use 
all your senses. So, I took time 
to listen. Cicadas in the treetops 
vibrated, increasing in volume 
and then subsiding; a warbler 
gave an ascending chirp from 
somewhere in the bushes, and 

a gentle breeze blew through 
the branches. 

I felt I was hundreds of miles 
from civilization until I heard a 
truck speed up in the distance, 


Marker signs are posted along the Fisheating Creek trail. 


reminding me the creek is 
never more than a mile or so 
from a roadway. 

Fisheating Creek is owned 
by the state and is one of many 
wildlife management areas the 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Con- 
servation Commission (FWC) 
oversees. But it wasn’t always 
that way. At one time, a private 
landowner blocked public ac- 
cess to the creek. Now, you can 
gain access at the campground 
in Palmdale or get dropped off 
at two different points up river 
from the campground. You can 
also paddle downstream from 
the campground as Fisheating 
Creek winds its way into Lake 
Okeechobee. 

Farther down the trail, the 
creek spreads out. To the left are 
more cypress trees, to the right, 
a little more open space. I went 
right and found another brown 
sign — Mile 25. The trail twisted 
around and then opened into a 
narrow lake. Another larger sign 
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loomed ahead, and squinting in 
the late morning sun, I tried to 
read it when the water erupted 
with an enormous splash. I 
quickly looked, but all I saw was 
a wave of white foam on top of a 
floating matt of vegetation. No 
doubt a good-sized alligator had 
been sunning there just seconds 
earlier. 

At the end of Lemon Lake, I 
found another little brown sign 
with an arrow pointing right. 
Going straight looked like the 
best option, but I trusted the 
sign more and backstroked to 


Visiting the creek... 


Fisheating Creek Campground 

Tent and RV sites, canoe rentals 

U.S. 27, 14 miles north of Moorhaven, 
2 miles south of Palmdale 
863-675-5999 
www.fisheatingcreek.com 


Save Our Creeks 
Organizes cleanups along the creek. 
Contact Ellen at the Campground. 


make a right turn. With water 
in every direction, I wasn’t sure 
how much to turn. 

Before long, I found myself 
trapped with logs, tree trunks 
and cypress knees blocking 
my path. Trying to maneuver 
through them got me stuck on 
a submerged knee. It took five 
minutes just to get unstuck. I got 
stuck several more times before 
I made it back to the open water 
where I thought I should go, 
not where the arrow indicated. 
This, however, proved to be a 
dead end, so I headed back to the 
arrow to give it another go. This 
time, I made a sharper turn and 
things turned out better. 

The scenery changed and 
large oaks climbed skyward with 
small resurrection ferns lining 
their sprawling limbs. Bright red 
cardinals flew from tree to tree 
as I passed by. Denver became 
tired of the scenery and sniffing 
the air and flopped down in the 
bottom of the boat for a mid-day 
siesta. I thought about doing the 
same. I put the paddle down to 
reach for sunscreen and started 


Above: Denver sits in the bow of 
the canoe while traveling down the 
creek. Below: A live oak spreads its 
branches over the water. 


slathering on another layer. 
Above me, I heard a hawk- 
like screech. The pitch was a 
little higher, almost like an 
eagle’s cry. I craned my neck and 
scanned the sky. Instead of an 
eagle, I was rewarded with the 


soaring flight of a swallow-tailed 
kite. Its shape and black-and- 
grey color pattern are instantly 
identifiable. Not just one kite, 
but two, no, three kites circled 
and swooped among the treetops 
as they called to one another. 
Were they hunting? Playing? 
Only they knew. I felt lucky to 
have seen them, and they gave 
me the feeling of being in real 
Florida wilderness. 

The current carried me 
downstream, with more twists, 
turns and detours edging me 
closer to the end of my journey. 
I wondered if this place would 
always be here. Will future gen- 
erations be able to relax in the 
untouched beauty of Fisheating 
Creek? Will this little strip of 
greenway survive the sprawling 
agriculture and urbanization 
that is now so everyday? 

Only time will provide the 
answer. Meanwhile, let’s do our 
part by keeping it clean, joining 
a work crew, voting to protect it 
and getting to know it. We will 
only save what we love and we 
only love what we know. FW 
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We've all grown up experiencing 
or hearing about the southern 
deer camp. Deer camp is filled 
with the unusual characters, 
questionable structures and me- 
mentoes of hunts gone by. Cut-off 
shirttails, worn-out hats with 
holes in them and small racks 
that didn’t make the grade for 
home display, all grace the walls 
of the fabled hunt camp. 

But turkey camp is a more 
recent concoction. This is largely 
because of the successful man- 
agement and increase in turkey 
populations across the south. 
When I was a young hunter, a 
turkey sighting was something 
to get really excited about. The 
birds were mysterious and more 
fiction than fact. It was almost 
impossible to leave a wild turkey 
feather where it was found and 
not take it home as a trophy. 

With successful restocking, 


the protection of hens during 
the fall and spring (even 
though some hens are legally 
and justifiably proudly taken 
during the fall bow season), the 
overall state wildlife agency 
management and the popularity 
brought about somewhat by the 
Wild Turkey Federation and its 
fundraising events, turkeys are 
much less rare. 

The pursuit of spring turkeys 
has become something of a cult 
event. I’ve often been impressed 
by the turnout of people from 
all walks of life that attend 
banquets, and in general, get 
“pumped up” about an upcoming 
turkey season. 

Today’s turkey camp is often 
a mobile arrangement trans- 
ported to a favorite management 
area or turkey woods for the 
short spring season. My most 
recent experience with turkey 
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camp consisted of my pitching 
a tent adjacent to my brother’s 
more-comfortable travel trailer 
(the “Turkey Roost #3” as it’s 
more-affectionately called). It 
has all the comforts of home, un- 
like some of his previous hunting 
abodes. 

I'll digress and describe a 
couple of them. The original 
was a totally homemade travel 
assembly (you couldn’t really call 
it a travel trailer) that featured 
bunk beds, some storage and the 
dimensions of an outhouse. It 
was olive drab, and bore a sign 
(after I mentioned it was almost 
big enough for a turkey to roost 
in) that proclaimed it the Turkey 
Roost. This was horse-traded 
away — how Ill never know — for 
an honest-to-goodness ancient 
travel trailer. This also was 
painted olive drab and wore the 
Turkey Roost banner. 


After someone made my 
brother an offer he couldn’t 
resist, he parted with the travel 
trailer, and decided to fabricate 
a self-contained hunting camp 
from scratch. The base started 
out as a Ford Ranger pickup 
bed, complete with original axel, 
and was transformed into a 
sleeping “system.” This is still in 
existence somewhere, ready to be 
pulled out for a quick overnight 
excursion. It so far hasn’t been 
deemed worthy to be called a 
Turkey Roost. 

Other camps at the camp- 
ground include travel trailers 
(big and small), a motor home 
and tents. Most of the hunters 
know each other from previous 
years’ camps, and much like a 
rendezvous from an earlier era, 
seem genuinely glad to see each 
other, often spending afternoons 
and evenings catching up on the 
latest news and hunting adven- 
tures. Turkey calls are offered 
up for evaluation and the newest 
gun is passed around for inspec- 
tion. The hunters also keep an 
eye out for each others’ camps, 
and if someone doesn’t show 
up, inquiries are made as to his 
whereabouts. Elderly hunters are 
checked on in case there’s any 
heavy lifting. Someone running 
to town often asks if anyone else 
needs anything. It’s pretty nice 
to see the sense of community in 
a backwoods hunt camp. 

Honest-to-goodness turkey 
hunters of the past were genuine 
woodsmen; a breed that is often 
more at home in the heads and 
hammocks of the forest than in 
their own neighborhood. You’ve 
seen them standing transfixed, 
staring into the darkening woods 
and listening for a turkey leav- 
ing the ground, headed for its 
roost. These hunters are given 
credit for knowing the most 
remote parts of the swamps and 
woodlands. They had to, because 
their quarry was so rare. 

If you know one of these 
people, count yourself lucky 
and absorb all the tidbits and 


information you can. These are 
the folks that pick out the best 
campsites, always have the right 
clothes and gear and are com- 
pletely comfortable in the out- 
doors. I’ve seen these individuals 
travel to other states and do well 
in the different environments 
because they just know how to 
get by in the woodlands. This is 
sometimes a trait passed down 
through the generations. I’ve 
seen it come to life in the way 
individuals handle themselves 
in situations that could turn 
dangerous and the way a person 
adapts to a crisis. 

Spring in the woods is a time 
of rejuvenation. It enables hunt- 
ers to catch their breaths and en- 


joy the renewal of our woodlands. 


The drab browns and grays of 
winter change to the dark of the 
tree trunks contrasting with the 
bright green of tree leaves and 
shrubs. Yellow jasmine blooms, 
different birds begin their spring 
mating rituals, and gobblers 


become vocal. It is truly a mysti- 
cal time to visit the woods. The 
weather is often great for camp- 
ing and the scenery spectacular. 
One of my recent outings 
included leaving a favorite ham- 
mock after a morning hunt. As I 
meandered down the old woods 
road, I couldn’t help but stare at 
huge, magnificent oaks, cabbage 
palms, hickories, sweet gum, 
pines, palmettos and cypress. 
Their brilliant greens against 
a blue sky made me almost wax 
poetic. ’ve seen some spec- 
tacular scenery across our great 
country, and yet there is nothing 
prettier than that patch of woods 
in the springtime. I felt truly 
lucky to be there. But I don’t 
have to tell you; you’ve experi- 
enced the same things yourself. 
Turkey Camp is all of this. 
It’s the unhurried pace of a 
quest; the enjoyment of friends; 
great food; beautiful scenery; the 
deep love for the quarry and the 
hope for tomorrow. FW 


Spring in the woods is a time of rejuvenation. 
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Yellow jasmine blooms, different birds begin their 
spring mating rituals and gobblers become vocal. 
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Every summer, my family rented 
a little bungalow at Indian Rocks 
Beach on the Gulf Coast. In 
those days, Indian Rocks was a 
strip of small houses on a barrier 
island between the sea and the 
lagoon that separated it from the 
mainland. We were from nearby 
Tampa, and our two weeks at the 
beach were shared with relatives 
and friends. We crowded the 
little house, sleeping on cots and 
on the floor. It was a happy time 
for a kid. 

Australian pines cast a 
cool shade on even the hottest 
days and the hiss of wind in 
their needles and the endless 
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murmur of the surf provided a 


constant background soundtrack. 


At night, sounds crept through 
the open windows along with a 
seabreeze and put us to sleep 
almost immediately, no matter 
how much we tried to stay 
awake. Those weeks remain 
some of my fondest childhood 
memories. 

The Indian Rocks fishing 
pier was within walking 
distance of whatever house 
we rented. It’s gone now, a 
victim of a hurricane, but 
then it was the center of social 
and recreational life for the 
little resort community. It was 
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a grand wooden structure. 
Wide, weathered boards sat on 
massive, barnacle-encrusted 
pilings extending 1,000 feet into 
the Gulf. 

At night, it was dazzling, as 
floodlamps illuminated the green 
sea and provided an occasional 
glimpse of the creatures lurking 
beneath it. Beyond it stirred the 
blackness of the sea. 

Baitfish were attracted 
by the lights, and it was not 
uncommon to see channel bass 
and whiting swimming by, along 
with a host of other species. A 
few of the slower and dimmer 
ones were taken by anglers. It 


was a big attraction and a place 
where you could fish all night. 

The grown-ups went fishing 
almost every night. I couldn’t 
match their stamina and usually 
went back to the house to sleep 
soon after midnight. It cost $1 
for me to go with them. I had 
just turned 12, the age that pier 
admission was charged, so I was 
told in no uncertain terms that 
if I couldn’t last the night, I had 
best not go at all. 

I had a solution — I fished 
from the beach so I could quit 
whenever I wanted. I’d spend 
all day catching bait, ubiquitous 
little sand fleas that inhabit the 
sand by the millions. I began 
fishing at sunset, right after the 
big folks left for the pier. I’d go 
out with a bait bucket full of the 
little guys, my tackle and a lawn 
chair to catch the sunset and do 
some serious fishing. 

It’s magic when the sun sets 
on the Gulf. The land cools faster 
than the sea and the rising air 
leaves a void. The seabreeze 
rushes in to fill it while the sun 
sinks beyond the edge of the 
world. Sometimes, if conditions 
are just right, the last bit of the 
solar disk winks a flash of green 
as it vanishes from sight. 

Clouds pile up along the 
horizon and turn a million 
shades of salmon, pink and 
blood-red while the sky darkens 
from blue to purple to starry 
black. As night creeps in, the 
wind increases — warm and 
moist. Gentle waves follow each 
other to the sand, only to hiss 
as they rush back into the sea. 
Sometimes, if you’re lucky, you 
see silent flashes of a distant 
thunderstorm far out at sea. 

We didn’t believe in light 
spinning tackle in those days, 
and I used a stout, long rod with 
an old surf-casting reel spun 
with braided line. It was tricky 
throwing the beast. I had to keep 
my thumb on the spool so the 
spinning drum wouldn't overtake 
the line and cause a hopeless 


snarl — hard enough to keep it 
turning at the same speed the 
line was paying out but not so 
hard friction slowed it down. The 
rig would fly through the air, out 
of sight into the dark with only a 
tiny splash and a flash of white 
marking its landing. 

When reeling in, my finger 
had to guide the line back and 
forth so it took up evenly on 
the spool, keeping just enough 
tension on it so it didn’t get cut 
into by subsequent coils. Failure 
to do so meant an ugly snarl the 
next time I cast. But that old 
tackle was forgiving, too. If I did 
get a snarl, the line could always 
be untangled. It didn’t kink like 
modern monofilament or form 
such tiny knots it had to be cut 
away. It was easy on my hands, 
and if I lost some in the water, it 
posed no threat to marine life. 

One night, the fish weren’t 
biting. I had a few nibbles and 
caught a few small ones, but no 
keepers. A highlight was a small 
stingray, which I released. Near 
midnight, I decided to give up. My 
bait was getting stale and wasn’t 
staying long on the hook. The 
breeze had died, and I knew mos- 
quitoes would turn up soon, look- 
ing for a few bites of their own. 


I gathered up my gear and 
started hauling it back to the 
house, leaving my rod propped 
up in a hole in the sand. Under 
certain conditions, the tide 
and surf carved a channel 
between the beach and a sand 
bar, forming a highway for big 
lunkers swimming up-current 
in search of food washed off the 
beach and the bar, or for resident 
critters. But that night, there 
didn’t seem to be any action. 
After securing my tackle and 
policing the area, I started to 
reel in. 

The first few feet of line 
came in easily, then stopped. 
Something was wrong. Was I 
snagged on the bottom? Try as 
I might, I could not get the line 
free. I tried every technique I 
knew, pulling at it from different 
places on the beach, jerking on 
it, even walking straight back 
with the tip of the pole pointing 
directly at the place the line 
emerged from the water. 

Nothing worked, so I decided 
to try one last trick. I walked 
slowly up the beach, increasing 
tension on the line, thinking it 
would either break the hook free 
or part. If that failed, or if I felt 
I was in danger of damaging my 


gear, I would cut the line. I didn’t 
want to do that because this was 
where we went swimming every 
day, and I didn’t want to leave a 
hook out there. 

I pulled the rod back to near 
the breaking point, hoping the 
steady pressure would shake the 
hook loose, and then it pulled 
back. First a gentle tug, then 


another, stronger one, and then 
a colossal heave that almost 
knocked me off my feet. There 
was something big and angry on 
the other end of that line, and it 
was in no mood to go quietly. 

I knew this was the biggest 
fish I'd ever hooked. It had to be 
a shark, nothing else could be 
that strong. Also, it didn’t seem 
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to jump or fight much. It just 
tugged, slowly, irresistibly, as 

if it had decided to move slowly 
away from the force that had in- 
truded into its life. The pull was 
so strong, I had no opportunity 
to set the star drag on my reel. 
It was off, but all I could do was 
hang on to the pole with both 
hands and try walking up the 
beach, using the strength of my 
legs to pull it closer to shore. 

My tackle was pretty heavy, 
and as long as the line held, I 
was pretty sure it would not fail 
me. But when the fish decided 
to move, I had no choice but to 
follow. It physically overwhelmed 
me, and if it headed out to sea, I 
would either go with it or have to 
let go. Fortunately, it just swam 
parallel to the shore, dragging 
me along with it. Somewhere out 
there in the dark, warm water, 
between the sandy bottom and 
the gentle waves, was a great 
fighting fish. 

I don’t know how long I 
struggled, it seemed like an 
hour, although I realize it 
couldn’t have been more than a 
few minutes. But I was deter- 
mined to land the monster. I 
used no skill, no clever tactics re- 
leasing and tightening the drag, 
just brute force. I pulled until it 
pulled back and when I started 
to lose ground, I made it fight 
for every inch. The battle took 
me up and down the beach from 
ankle-deep water to the inland 
edge of the sand, always north, 
up-current, parallel to the shore. 

I pulled back on the rod and 
cranked furiously on the reel as 
I dropped it to the horizontal, 
gaining a few feet of line each 
time. It was not muscle and 
cunning against intelligence 
and skill. We were just locked 
together, two opposing physical 
forces joined by a thin cord of 
braided nylon. And there was 
no visible sign of it, no splash, 
no roll, no fin cutting the water; 
it just moved inexorably along, 
connected to me. 


After what seemed a long 
time, I caught a glimpse of it, a 
flash of silver in the dark. This 
was no shark, perhaps it was 
a tarpon? I couldn’t think of 
anything else that big in these 
waters, but even though I was 
a novice angler, I knew tarpon 
were not likely to be caught off 
the beach. 

The fight continued, and 
slowly I forced the great fish 
into shallow water; I could see 
it thrashing and fighting as the 
waves broke over it. It was huge 
and too big to drag across the 
bottom. The water was not deep 
enough to support its weight 
and it rested on the sand, still 
fighting. I dared not put any 
slack in the line for fear it would 
shake off the hook, but I wasn’t 
about to wade out and grab it, 
either. It was a stand-off. 

So what does a kid in a jam 
do? He calls for a grown-up! I 


started screaming, yelling for 
help. I didn’t care who I got out 
of bed, I just wanted someone to 
help me get this monster out of 
the water. 

I didn’t have long to wait. 

A man appeared, an elderly 
gentleman staying somewhere 
down the beach. He later told me 
he had gone for an evening walk, 
watched the entire struggle 

and decided to just let me and 
the fish settle it. He told me to 
stay where I was and keep the 
line taut, while he waded into 
the gentle surf and recovered 
the fish. I was exhausted, and 

so excited, but I still remember 
exactly what he said, “That’s 

a mighty fine snook you've got 
there, son. She’ll make really 
good eatin’.” 

The fish was big, about a 
yard long (we never did weigh 
it as it was destined for the 
oven). I recall feeling somewhat 


disappointed; I had imagined 
it much bigger. It was nowhere 
near a record, but still much 
larger than average. When we 
cleaned it, we found out it was 
female, and in her gut we found 
a rusty old fish hook. The old 
girl had fought other battles and 
won. It was the biggest game fish 
I'd ever seen up close, and the 
only snook I’d ever laid eyes on. 
I sat and talked for a while 
with the old-timer, breathlessly 
recounting my adventure in 
detail, no doubt shamelessly 
embellishing the tale. After he 
left and the fish grew still, I 
carried it into the house, spread 
some newspaper on the kitchen 
table and laid the snook on it. 
It would be the first thing my 
family would see when they 
came back, (probably empty- 
handed) from the pier. FW 
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By Faith Eidse 


Because Northwest Florida 
escaped rapid development 
through the 1980s, large tracts of 
natural land still exist across the 
region. Almost 60 percent remains 
covered in upland forests, another 
third is wetlands. 

“Wetlands provide critical 
habitat and groundwater storage, 
filtering and protecting freshwater 
resources,” said Douglas E. 

Barr, executive director of 

the Northwest Florida Water 
Management District (District). 
“The District has preserved more 
than 216,000 acres in public lands 
and conservation easements along 
vital river corridors, wetlands and 
recharge areas.” 

William O. “Bill” Cleckley, 
director of the Division of Land 
Management and Acquisition 
said, “We hold and manage these 
lands in perpetuity and encourage 
public enjoyment and nature 
appreciation that does not harm 
the resource.” 

Private organizations have 
conserved another 46,000 acres, 
and state and federal entities 
hold other large tracts, including 
four military reservations, the 
Apalachicola National Forest, 
Blackwater State Forest and St. 
Vincent and St. Marks national 
wildlife refuges. 

North Florida’s vegetation 
communities of dry sandhills 


The Panhandle’s population 

is projected to grow by more 
than 30 percent to 1.65 million 
by 2025. Some of Florida’s 

most endangered species live 
on private lands in our fastest 
growing areas — the Northwest's 
1,500 miles of coastline and 
nearby water bodies. 
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Above: Limestone outcrops are exposed limestone areas that grow unique plants and 
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ferns, such as Venus hair fern. Below: The pine barrens tree frog, a species of special 
concern, inhabits the steepheads of Eglin Air Force Base. Facing page: Remnant 
Atlantic white cedar grows along the shifting sands of the Perdido River Water 
Management Area, the Blackwater River and Tate’s Hell State Forest. 


and associated upland lakes 
or karst ponds have been 
reduced by about 90 percent 

due to agriculture, development 
and timber plantations. These 
rolling, widely-spaced pinelands 
are covered with grasses and 
plants that spread fire, which is 
important to the survival of rare 
species supported by these ancient 
coastal dunes. 

Numerous lakes form where 
the sand slumps as underlying 
limestone pipes dissolve. Often 
ringed by shrubs and grasses, 
these low-nutrient ponds are criti- 
cal habitat for rare and endemic 
smoothbark St. John’s wort and 
rare Crystal Lake nailwort. 
Smoothbark St. John’s wort’s yel- 
low flowers attract bees and other 
insects including the critically im- 
periled (less than six occurrences) 
purple skimmer dragonfly. 

The District recently saved 
the imperiled nailwort when bota- 
nists Lisa and Edwin Keppner 
discovered it growing on a sandy 
knoll near S.R. 20. By removing 
planted pines, which would have 
shaded out these rare plants, the 
District ensured the dense female 
Crystal Lake nailwort and its 
spindly male counterpart would 
continue to thrive. Both grow in 
the shape of a cross. 

Leaving vegetation intact 


around karst ponds also protects 
the threatened Panhandle 
meadow-beauty, a lavender-pink 
flowering herb that is known to 
exist only on private land. 

The Econfina Creek 
ecosystem depends on the porous 
sandhills and associated lakes 
which seep into the Floridan 
Aquifer. Some are directly linked 
to the limestone aquifer that 
recharges the springs of the creek, 
which is Bay County’s drinking 
water supply. 

The District purchased more 
than 42,000 acres to create 
the Econfina Creek Wildlife 
Management Area (WMA.) 
Fishing and hunting are managed 
by the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (FWC.) 

The raised sandy islands of 


Xeric hammocks are Pleistocene- 


era coastal dune formations. 

“Here you can find flowering 
rosemary, Cleckley said. “It is a 
remnant, salt-tolerant, seashore 
plant, 30 miles from the beach. 

“There has been fire exclusion 
for hundreds of years and the 
remnant population continues 
because site conditions are so dry 
and favorable on this well-drained 
hammock. Half a million years 
ago this was a seashore, but the 
ocean has left and the rosemary 
has persisted.” 
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Wet prairies and wet 
flatwoods are most extensive in 
the Apalachicola National Forest 
and at Garcon Point, a flat, poorly- 
drained peninsula in Pensacola 
Bay. These habitats are managed 
by conducting prescribed burns to 
prevent shrub and tree invasion 
and to promote flowering grasses 
and herbs. 

Garcon Point Park covers 
3,245 acres of wet flatwoods and 
features several species of insect- 
absorbing flowers — the white top, 
purple flower and trumpet leaf 
pitcher plants, bladderworts, but- 
terworts and sundews. The soil is 
so nitrogen-poor that these plants 
subsist on insect protein. 

The peninsula is home to 
many endangered and threatened 
species including the imperiled 
panhandle lily, and the rare 
Henslow and Le Conte’s sparrows. 
A 3-mile trail, established through 
the preserve by the Florida Trail 
Association, starts near S.R. 191, 
nine miles south of Milton. Here 
you can taste toothache grass (an 
effective numbing agent) and see 
great blue herons, southeastern 
kestrels and marsh rabbits. 

The District is conducting 
wet prairie restoration research 
with Dr. Richard Snyder of the 
University of Florida to restore 
the Avalon Tract on Garcon Point, 
an area planted in slash pines. 
Together, they have monitored the 
habitat’s response after fire cycles, 
and thinned planted pines, plant- 
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many rare and endemic species. 


ed wiregrass plugs and directly 
seeded wet-prairie species. 

Atlantic white cedar 
wetlands are narrow bands of 
freshwater peatlands found on 
the East and Gulf coasts. Few 
nutrients and high humic acids 
and resins occur in these shallow, 
dark swamps, which lack many 
common wetland species. 

A rapidly disappearing re- 
source, Atlantic white cedar was 
cut during intensive logging in the 
early 1900s. Some trees regener- 
ated but failed to mature during 
ditching and roadbuilding for log- 
ging access. Atlantic white cedar 
persists in Northwest Florida 
from the Apalachicola National 
Forest to the Yellow, Shoal, Black- 
water and Perdido rivers. 

Tate’s Hell State Forest, 
ditched and drained in the 
1950s for pine production, was 
purchased by the District in 1994 
for preservation and restoration. 
It supports remnant Atlantic 
white cedar and a stand that 
escaped logging can be found at 
the junction of North Road and 
Dry Bridge Road off S.R. 65, a few 


The sandhill lakes of the Econfina Creek Water Management Area are low-nutrient 
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miles north of Eastpoint. Adjacent 
to it, the District removed a 
logging road to rehydrate a stand 
of rare dwarf cypress. These 300- 
year-old bonsai-like trees reach 
only 8 to 15 feet and can be seen 
from the Ralph Kendrick Dwarf 
Cypress Dome boardwalk off Dry 
Bridge Road. 

The steephead ravines 
of Eglin Air Force Base also 
support old-growth Atlantic 
white cedar. Boggy areas where 
sand overlies peat have produced 
champion Atlantic white cedars in 
Blackwater State Forest and along 
the Perdido River. This species is 
fire-dependent. 

Upland hardwood and 
slope forests are in moist 
but well-drained ravines and 
steepheads. They often support a 
rich mix of flowering shrubs and 
wildflowers similar to those of the 
southern Appalachians. This is 
where many of Florida’s imperiled, 
endemic plants grow, such as the 
endangered torreya and Florida 
yew trees. 

The Apalachicola River basin, 
where the District has purchased 
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limestone (karst) depressions, critical habitat for 


35,500 of a total 711,000 acres in 
conservation, is prime habitat for 
temperate hardwood forests, mesic 
hammocks and beech-magnolia 
forests. The watershed is home to 
the critically imperiled Torreya 
taxifolia, which no longer repro- 
duces, and other plants found 
nowhere else — the Florida skull- 
cap, Florida waxweed and Florida 
yew, Godfrey’s blazing star and 
Godfrey’s spiderlily, Apalachicola 
rosemary and Harper’s beauty. 
Steepheads are constantly 
flowing cove valleys, whose near- 
vertical sides discourage develop- 
ment. Largely hidden from human 
view, these temperate bowers 
of adapted plants and animals 
contain four major ecosystems: 
dry upper slope forests, hardwood 
forests, seepage slope wetlands 
and fresh groundwater streams. 
The Apalachicola dusky sala- 
mander is endemic to the Apala- 
chicola and Ochlockonee basins 
and the dramatic steepheads of 
Eglin Air Force Base, which also 
harbor the Florida bog frog and 
pine barrens tree frog (both spe- 
cies of special concern). Seepage 
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creates a wetland banked by deep 
peat deposits, bright green mosses 
and mountain laurel. The Panhan- 
dle lily is found along stream edges 
and the Okaloosa darter (fish) lives 
only in Eglin waters. Uncommon 
spoonflowers, carnivorous water 
sundew and star anise, its blossoms 
a red sunburst, grow here as well. 

The District has preserved 
steephead ravines on Lafayette and 
Econfina creeks. Lafayette Creek 
is part of the Northwest Florida 
Greenway, a proposed continuous 
natural corridor stretching from 
the Apalachicola National Forest to 
Eglin Air Force Base. 

Limestone outcrops, sinkholes, 
upland glades and solution holes 
are exposed limestone areas that 
occur in many natural communities 
such as sandhills, upland 
hardwood forests and hydric 
hammocks. Examples are the 
Florida Caverns State Park in 


Jackson County and flat limestone 
upland glades on private land in 
western Gadsden County. 

Econfina Creek eventually 
slices into the Floridan aquifer 
and exposes numerous creek-bed 
springs. Birdlife is plentiful as 
the creek approaches S.R. 20 
north of Panama City. There, the 
Gainer Springs Complex fills a 
deep pool surrounded by palms, 
cypress and magnolias. 

In such spring runs often 
evolved endemic species, such 
as three as-yet-unnamed snail 
species confined to Holmes 
Creek, and the Choctawhatchee 
and Chipola rivers. Protected by 
District purchase, Holmes Creek 
is richer in freshwater snail spe- 
cies than any other creek or river 
in Florida. Its lower reach swells 
with abundant springs, provid- 
ing distinctive stream havens for 
fish, reptiles and mollusks. The 


Surprising springs 


The District has completed nine 
springs studies with these discoveries: 
The Choctawhatchee River 

boasts 13 springs and is fed by 
creeks with plentiful springs, including 
Holmes and Pine Log creeks. 

The Gainer Springs Group on 
Econfina Creek measures a first- 
magnitude 104 million gallons a day. 
Managing surrounding lands and 
reducing sedimentation wash will 
help the District restore or conserve 
some 11 spring groups issuing from 
36 vents. 

The Chipola River recorded 63 
springs, the largest number of any ba- 
sin. The first-magnitude Jackson Blue 
Spring measured 86 million gallons 
a day during drought. Chipola basin 
springs account for 233-million-gal- 
lons-a-day in river flow between S.R.s 
90 and 274. Major tributaries, Rocky, 
Dry and Spring creeks, run from first- 
and second-magnitude spring groups. 

The St. Marks River quadruples 
to 450 million gallons a day during 
its half-mile journey underground at 
Natural Bridge to its resurgence as St. 
Marks River Rise. The system boasts 


the largest single terrestrial spring vent 
in North America - Wakulla Spring, 


measuring 50x82 feet. It produces an av- 


erage of 259 million gallons per day and 


rare Gulf sturgeon congregates 
at its confluence with the Choc- 
tawhatchee River and female eels 
migrate into the upper stream. 
“By protecting wetlands, 
floodplains and major river 
corridors we've conserved critical 
natural resources and created 
numerous north-south greenway 
passages that permit animal and 
plant migration,” Cleckley said. 
Other critically imperiled 
species along these corridors are 
the fat threeridge, Apalachicola 
floater and Ochlockonee 
moccasinshell mollusks and the 
Panama City crayfish whose 
habitat has been largely lost to 
urbanization. Cleckley invited 
people who are interested in 
learning to locate habitats and 
identify rare species to call the 
District at 850-539-5999 or visit 
the District Web site, 
www.nwfwmd.state.flus. FW 


joins the St. Marks River in contribut- 
ing an average 725 million gallons a 
day to Apalachee Bay, habitat of the 
endangered Kemp's Ridley turtle. 


Many spring runs, such as this one in the first-magnitude Gainer Springs Group 
(producing more than 100 cubic feet of water per second), are home to endemic 
species and are protected by District purchase. 
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Wildlife Watch 


Top to bottom: River otter, ruby-throated hummingbird, alligator 
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March 


A 


Prime freshwater fishing begins 
Brown thrashers begin singing 
Migrating songbirds, in full breeding plumage, 
arrive in waves 
Black bears are awake and active 
Gulf of Mexico sturgeon move into the Suwannee 
River to spawn 
Great blue herons may be seen on their nests 
Wood storks in Central Florida begin courtship 
and nesting 
Swallow-tailed kites return to Florida from South 
American wintering areas 
Listen for newly returned Chuck-will’s-widows 
calling after sunset 
First mangrove cuckoos return to the Keys 
Florida scrub-jays begin to mate and build nests in 
scrub oaks 
Peak of snowy plover nesting 
Litters of raccoons, bobcats and armadillos are born 
Frogs and toads move to ponds, streams and 
ditches to breed after it rains 
Wild turkey and quail begin breeding in Central 
and North Florida 
Great-crested flycatchers return late March to 
early April 

pril 
Carolina anoles (green anoles) breed and females 
can lay single eggs every two weeks 
Florida softshell turtles lay eggs now through July 
Loggerhead sea turtles begin to nest on sandy 
beaches along the Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Straits of Florida 
Watch for hummingbirds feeding on blooms of 
columbine, buckeye and feeders 
American crocodiles in Florida Bay begin 
laying eggs 
Manatees disperse around coastal waterways and 
seasonal manatee speed zones change 
Blooming wildflowers and pitcher plants blanket 
the wet savannahs of the Panhandle 
Largemouth bass move into shallow water in 
North Florida 
Alligators begin moving about, seeking new 
territories and mates 
Long-tailed weasels, minks and river otters are 
born April through May 
Florida sandhill crane chicks can be observed as 
they become old enough to begin foraging 
Most wild turkey hens are nesting 


April 

April 3-5: Wakulla Wildlife 
Festival. Wakulla Springs State 
Park; Tallahassee; 850-561-7281; 
www.wakullawildlifefestival.org. 
April 4-6: Pensacola Boat Show. 
Pensacola Civic Center; 
Pensacola; 251-478-7469; 
www.gulfcoastshows.com. 

April 5: Fishing Derby. Ronnie 
Vanzant Park; Jacksonville; 
904-573-4918; MyFWC.com. 

April 5-6: FWC’s Free Fishing 
Weekend. MyFWC.com 

April 5-20: Tropical Audubon’s 
Birdathon. Miami; 305-667-7337; 
www.tropicalaudubon.org. 

April 9-10: FWC Commission 
Meeting. Ramada Conference 
Center; Tallahassee; MyFWC.com. 
April 10-13: First Coast 

Birding & Nature Festival. 

St. Augustine; 1-800-418-7529; 
www.Getaway4Nature.com. 

April 11-12: Chinsegut Birding and 
Wildlife Festival. Chinsegut Nature 
Center; Brooksville; 352-754-6722; 
MyFWC.com/chinsegut. 

April 12: Earth Day Celebration. 
Bahia Honda State Park; 
Marathon; 305-872-9807; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 

April 17: Suncoast Boat Show. 

Ken Thompson Park/City Island; 
Sarasota; 800-940-7642; 
www.showmanagement.com. 

April 18-20: Bromeliad Show and 
Sale. Selby Botanical Gardens; 
Sarasota; 941-955-7553. 

April 19: Fishing Derby. Crystal 
Springs Park; Jacksonville; 
904-573-4918; MyFWC.com. 

April 19: Marine Quest. FWC Fish 
and Wildlife Research Institute; St. 
Petersburg; research@MyFWC.com. 
April 19: Taste of Tosohatchee. 
Tosohatchee Wildlife Management 
Area; Christmas; 850-922-6160. 
April 19: Natural Living Alliance 
Earth Day Celebration. St. 


Augustine Amphitheatre; 

St. Augustine; 904-669-2729. 

April 19: Earth Day Family Fun 
Festival. Enchanted Forest Nature 
Sanctuary; Titusville; www.nbbd. 
com/godo/ef/earthday. 

April 19-20: Leave No Trace Trainer 
Course. Hillsborough River State 
Park; Zephyrhills; 904-388-0866; 
www-.floridastateparks.org. 

April 22: Earth Day. 

April 23: FWRI Seminar Series. FWC 
Fish and Wildlife Research Institute; 
St. Petersburg; MyFWC.com. 


April 25: Arbor Day. www.arborday.org. 


April 26: Kids’ Fishing Clinic. Naples; 
850-488-6058; MyFWC.com. 

April 26: Bird Walk on Pepper Creek 
Trail. Homosassa Springs Wildlife 
State Park; Homosassa Springs; 352- 
628-5343; www.floridastateparks.org. 
April 26: Historic Apalachicola 
Antique & Classic Boat Show; 
Apalachicola; 850-653-9419; 
www.apalachicolabay.org. 

May 

May 2-4: Pensacola Crawfish 

Creole Fiesta. Bartram Park; 
Pensacola; 850-433-6512; 
www.fiestaoffiveflags.org. 

May 2-4: St. Augustine Annual 

Boat Show. Francis Field; 

St. Augustine; 800-940-7642; 
www.showmanagement.com. 

May 3: Hooked on Fishing Not on 
Drugs Fishing Clinic. Huguenot Park; 
Jacksonville Beach; 

904-573-4918; MyFWC.com. 

May 3: Kids’ Fishing Clinic. 
Summerland Key; 850-488-6058; 
MyFWC.com. 

May 3: Second Annual Kid’s Fishing 
Clinic. Lake Griffin State Park; 
Leesburg; 352-360-6760. 

May 3: Panacea Blue Crab Festival. 
Woolley Park; Panacea; www. 
bluecrabfest.com. 

May 10: Kids’ Fishing Clinic. 
Pensacola; 850-488-6058; 
MyFWC.com. 


“Calendar 


May 16-18: Ladies, Let’s Go 
Fishing! Stuart; 954-474-7299; 
ladies-letsgofishing.com. 

May 23-25: Florida Folk Festival. 
Stephen Foster Folk Culture Center 
State Park; White Springs; 877-635- 
3655; www.floridastateparks.org. 
May 24: Bird Walk on Pepper Creek 
Trail. Homosassa Springs 

Wildlife State Park; Homosassa 
Springs; 352-628-5343; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 

May 31: Kids’ Fishing Clinic. 
Panacea; 850-488-6058; 
MyFWC.com. 

E-mail your event listing six months 
in advance to: FloridaWildlife@ 
MyFWC.com. 


Fishing and 
hunting seasons 


Sept. 11-June 30: Bay Scallop 
Closed Season. 

Nov. 1-April 14: Red Snapper 
Closed Season. Gulf only. 

March 1-April 6: Spring Turkey 
Season. South Zone. 

March 15-April 20: Spring 
Turkey Season. NW and Central 
Zone. 

March 15-17: Spring Turkey 
Season. Holmes County only. 
April 1-May 31: Shrimp Closed 
Season in Nassau, Duval, St. 
Johns, Putnam, Flagler and Clay 
counties. 

April 1-Aug. 5: Spiny Lobster 
Closed. Exception: Sport Season. 
April 5-6: Free Freshwater 
Fishing Weekend. No fishing 
license is required to fish in 
fresh water. 

May-Aug.: Snook Closed Season 
in Gulf and Monroe counties, 
and Everglades National Park. 
For information on hunting 

and fishing seasons, visit 
MyFWC.com. 
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52 Huntin’ Follies 


“El bandito” 


By Andy Sabol ~ Illustration by John Papesca 


One of the guys came running into our campsite up 
on Fair Oaks Creek hollering that he had chased 
a raccoon into a log and that we needed to catch it! 
For what reason, I don’t know. Except that it sound- 
ed like a good idea at the time. Adventures like that 
always sound good to boys when they are about 12 
or 13. So we charged down the hollow to the hollow 
log and the hidden raccoon. 

As I remember, there was this log, about 2 
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feet in diameter. It was wedged into the crotch of 
another tree about 15 or so feet off the ground and 
was angled all the way to the ground. It must have 
been 20 or 25 feet long, and hollow. You could lie 
down, and in a contorted position look up into the 
log, but you could see nothing. It was pitch black. 

After everyone had a chance to look up inside 
the log and was satisfied that no one could see 
anything, we then started trying to come up with 
“THE PLAN.” 

Some ideas to get the raccoon out, that I remem- 
ber, included beating on the log, chopping down the 
supporting tree, pulling down the hollow log and 
smoking it out. Every kid thought his idea was best; 
so we started employing all of the above methods, 
plus some others which I have forgotten, all at the 
same time. 

Guys were beating on the log with clubs. Some 
of the fellows had shinnied up the hollow log to get 
closer to where they thought the raccoon was to 
do their beating. A fire was built at the base of the 
hollow log and leaves were placed in the fire to make 
smoke, and I think maybe a couple of guys started 
chopping on the supporting tree. 

After a bit we started to see wisps of smoke 
coming from the top end of the hollow log. Aha! Now 
we were going to have some action! 

The coon couldn’t stay inside that log very long 
with all that smoke! “What are we going to do when 
he runs out?” Good Golly, Miss Molly! We hadn’t 
thought about that. We would need a blanket to 
throw over him. “Somebody run back to camp and 
get a blanket!” No one wanted to leave... just might 
miss the raccoon being flushed out. 

Well, to bring this little episode to an end... after 
about an hour or so with no raccoon in sight we gave 
up. We didn’t chop down the tree, the beating did 
nothing but wear out the beaters and the smoke had 
no effect on the raccoon. For, as we discovered, the 
raccoon was about 50 to 60 feet up in the supporting 
tree, watching the show from the safety of a large 
crotch in the tree. 

El Bandito outfoxed us... but it was fun! FW 


and educational, too! 


In 1995, the FWC Fish and 
Wildlife Research Institute 
(FWRI) held its first open 
house, called MarineQuest. The 
event was created to inform 

the general public in the St. 
Petersburg and Tampa Bay area 
of the research that is being 
performed at the Institute, 

and to introduce people to the 
world of marine science. The 
following year, MarineQuest 
was expanded, with a second 
day added to provide local 
schools and students with an 


opportunity to visit the Institute. 


Now, 138 years later, Marine- 
Quest has evolved into a three- 
day event that welcomed almost 
5,200 people during Marine- 
Quest 2007. The first two days, 
Thursday and Friday, students 
are invited to participate in 
School Daze, a special version of 
MarineQuest that is available to 
schools by registration only. Stu- 
dents learn about the Institute 
and current research projects as 


MarineQuest 2008 
School Daze Program: 
April 17 and 18 


General Open House: 
April 19 


FWC Fish and Wildlife 
Research Institute 
100 Eighth Avenue SE 
St. Petersburg 
727-896-8626 
research.MyFWC.com/ 
marinequest 


By Jessica Pernell 


they tour through lab stations 
run by FWRI scientists. Vibrant 
exhibits with hands-on displays 
and activities draw students 

into the world of science and the 
fascinating things that are being 
discovered. 

The third day of Marine- 
Quest, held on Saturday, is an 
expansion of the School Daze 
event and is open to the general 
public. Scientists are on hand 
to discuss their research with 
visitors as well as to answer any 
questions that people may have. 
Local organizations are invited 
to set up displays, and presenta- 
tions are held throughout the 
day on current research topics 
such as manatees, red tide and 
sharks. There is a wide variety of 
activities for kids to participate in 
as well, including several touch 
tanks filled with marine life from 
the Tampa Bay area and the 
Florida Keys, gyotaku (the art of 
fish printing), marine life origami 
and face painting. Food vendors 
are set up to ensure that when 
lunch time rolls around, there is 
something for everyone. 

MarineQuest 2008 is sched- 
uled for April 17-19, and this 
year, MarineQuest is going wild. 
New stations, featuring topics 
such as whooping cranes and 
Florida’s native reptiles, will 
introduce visitors to the excit- 
ing wildlife research programs 
that are being conducted by the 
Institute. 

Come join the FWC Fish and 
Wildlife Research Institute for 
MarineQuest and learn about 
the state’s exciting fish and wild- 
life research. FW 
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FWC law enforcement officers patrol more than 34 
million acres of land, 8,000 miles of coastline and up to 
200 miles offshore to protect Florida’s wildlife and fish — 
and they use all-terrain vehicles and other specialized 
equipment to do it. 

Work hard, have fun. If you want to help protect 
Florida’s natural resources and people — become an FWC 


law enforcement officer. 
Call (866) FWC-HIRE (392-4473). 
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Florida Fish and Wildlife 
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Division of Law Enforcement 
Patrol, Protect, Preserve 


MyFWC.com 
Program activities and employment practices of the Commission shall be non-discriminatory. No person may be excluded from participation, admission, access, or denied the benefit of any 
program or employment on grounds of race, age, color, sex, religion, national origin, political opinions, marital status or disability. 


